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I. THEORETICAL DoctTRINE 


The treatise of St. Albert the Great on the debitum maritale 
falls easily into two sections, of which the first deals with the 
theory and the second with the practical aspects of the sub- 
ject matter. In the first section, Albert is preoccupied with the 
task of vindicating marital congress from the imputation of 
sin. Some fourteen articles of the treatise marshal their argu- 
ments to achieve this objective. Herein are reviewed the tenets 
of historical theology and the discussion moves from the upper 
extreme of the perfect wholesomeness of the act to the nether 
reach of the sheer sinfulness thereof. Albert follows the order 
of the Liber Sententiarum upon which his teaching forms a 
running commentary and an enucleated development. 

We may depart from the traditional arrangement of the 
Liber Sententiarum without doing injury to the substantial con- 
tent of Albert’s doctrine, and group his thought under the sub- 
sequent captions: 1) the marital relation, in se, is not sinful; 
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2) but concupiscence, its unruly concomitant, needs exculpa- 
tion; 3) where such exculpation is wanting, the marital relation 
is sinful; 4) the antidote to concupiscence is found in the 
natural and supernatural laws of matrimony; 5) there is no 
bonum delectabile amongst the benefits accruing from the in- 
stitution of matrimony. 

Albert’s first objective is to establish the sinlessness of marital 
commerce in se. To do this, he sets upon the Paterniani heretics. 
Now heresy of any sort was a stench in the nostrils of our pro- 
genitors in the faith, who anathematized its authors and damned 
them in unmitigated terms. Of these Paterniani who reprobated 
all marital relations as sinful and proudly proclaimed themselves 
the issue of fornication and prostitution, Albert bespeaks 
nought but evil in declaring them, “the lowest of heretics, with 
a right neither to a temporal nor to an eternal heritage; liars 
without understanding of what they speak nor comprehension 
of what they say.”” 

But the fundamental argument which these heretics advanced 
in defense of their position demanded a very subtle distinction 
to sap its logical strength. They seized upon the widely admit- 
ted teaching that the voluptuousness of coition was so vehement 
as to subvert, temporarily, the use of reason. And this tem- 
porary derangement of the mind, a per se effect of coition, they 
employed to prove that marital commerce was an evil secundum 
se. The force of their argument derives from the authority of 
Aristotle who formulated this general principle, to wit, “the 
complete good of man as man is the good of reason and under- 
standing.”” Whatever, then, undermines reason is an evil secun- 
dum se. But coitus undermines reason, to become thereby, an 
evil secundum se. 

Albert does not attempt to deny the supposition underlying 
this argument. He concedes, rather, the power of coition to 
despoil man of reason. Nothing remains but to distinguish the 





1Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 13, Sol. The text of St. Albert’s works followed here is that of the 
“Opera omnia revisa et locupletate: Steph. Caes. Aug. Borgnet, annuente faventeque Pont. 
Max. Leone XIII.” 
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manner of that spoliation. Accordingly Albert discriminates 
between two phases or functions of reason in relation to coition. 
The first or preliminary phase acts in regulating the circum- 
stances of coition, namely, as to when, how, with whom, why, 
and to what degree; and this phase operates prior to marital 
commerce. The second phase of the same moral act of reason 
functions in directing the act itself and operates concomitantly 
with its placement. 

Following the lines of this distinction Albert maintains that 
coitus, by force of its eager pleasure, does not overcome reason 
in its first phase or function but only in its second or concomi- 
tant phase of direction. And to a further pressing of the diffi- 
culty, namely, that the act is purposeless, if concomitant or 
directive reason is overcome, the ready answer of Albert is that 
the office of concomitant reason is directive merely in the sense 
of watching over and not in the sense of regulating the act. 
For the first phase of mental action projects its own regulatory 
virtue into the second phase or function thereof, much after 
the fashion of an energy from a motor which persists in its 
medium long after the motor is stayed. Where concupiscence 
does not dominate the primal phase of mentation, the second 
function of the same moral act is not purposeless. Albert makes 
frequent use of this distinction throughout the present treatise 
and it obtains special pertinence in the field of motivation 
which, in the thought of our author, determines the innocence 
or guilt of marital intimacy. 

But Albert does not rest content with this first onset against 
the logic of the Paterniani. He proceeds to lay bare an equivo- 
cation lurking in their use of the term “secundum se,” in the 
expression, namely, that coition is an evil secundum se. If the 
term “secundum se’ signifies that coitus by its very nature and 
essence is evil, to wit, that evil is a property of the constituent 
elements of coitus, then the term “secundum se” conveys and 
implies a falsehood. Were the allegation of the Paterniani true, 
it would follow that coitus, even in Paradise, would have been 
a thing evil in itself. But if the term “secundum se” means 
coitus taken by itself, independently, namely, of the laws of 
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matrimony and its blessings or benefits, the expression conveys 
what is true, in as much as coitus, without the laws of matri- 
mony, may be pronounced an evil secundum se.’ 

The laws and benefits of matrimony to which Albert herein 
refers are offspring, fidelity, and the sacrament. These benefits 
are regarded by our author as the natural motives which bestir 
the partners to the accomplishment of marital relations. So 
native to marriage are these same blessings that Albert looks 
upon them as natural checks upon unruly concupiscence which 
by their presence hold libido in leash and by their absence allow 
passion to rush the citadel of reason. This view of Albert opens 
for us the natural transit from the sinlessness of marital com- 
merce in se to its sinfulness per accidens, by reason, namely, of 
a lack of proper objectives concordant with the normative 
prescriptions of the standard of morality. 

For Albert and the Scholastic doctors who preceded him, the 
particular norm of morality pertinent to the ethical relations 
of coitus derives from the conformity of the act with the divine 
purpose of its institution. Now offspring is the primal end of 
marital relations in the divine economy, as this is revealed in 
the command of God to Adam and Eve. Whence it is, that this 
same primal end constitutes the principal determinant of ethical 
conduct in the intimacy of marriage. Prior to the advent of 
sin, the generation of children, was, in scholastic thought, the 
sole motive of this intimate relation. Referring to Adam and 
Eve, Albert declares, “they would never have known each other 
except in the hope and certitude of offspring; for each single 
relation would have issued in pregnancy.” 

With the advent of sin came concupiscence. A force so 
potent unto evil, that in the words of Albert, “there broke loose 
an inundating flood, because of the ravages of concupiscence. 
And since Noe and his sons and their wives were ordered singly 
to enter the ark and might, therefrom, fear to multiply the 
human race, a second command was given thereunto, concupi- 
scence being especially thwarted from causing ruin by virtue 


SVol. 30, D. 26, aa. 9, 13 ad 6. 
4Vol. 27, D. 20, a. 4, Sol. 
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of holy fidelity.”” This second institution of marriage was 
effected to provide a salutary remedy against the banefulness of 
concupiscence. Marital commerce or the use of matrimony, 
however, did not constitute the aforementioned remedy but an 
“incorruptible couch” and the “blessing of the sacrament” sup- 
plied that benefit. This point is of capital importance. 

Nowhere does Albert, nor indeed the scholastic doctors on 
whose teaching he relies, maintain that the intimate relations 
of marriage were instituted to satisfy, in a legitimate way, the 
demands of concupiscence. Such a doctrine they repudiate 
indignantly. True it is, that the re-institution of marriage sub- 
sequent to the flood was designed both as an office of nature and 
as a remedy against concupiscence but nevertheless this remedy 
was not marital commerce. For Albert makes the explicit asser- 
tion that marriage medicates concupiscence, first by a proper 
sacramental grace which remits the ardor of concupiscence and 
second through legal safeguards, human and divine, which di- 
vest concupiscence of the shamefulness inherent in its nature. 
“It is false,” he asserts, “‘to state that the power and permission 
of lying together is granted through marriage. Although lying 
together is found in marriage, yet matrimony is not for such a 
purpose.” 

Moreover a principle which merited the universal acceptance 
of the contemporaries as well as the predecessors of Albert in 
the learned world stated, in effect, that both spiritual and bodily 
ills were to be medicated by their contraries. If then the pruri- 
tus of coitus was to be assuaged by coitus, all the world could 
perceive that the principle of cures by opposites was indeed 
faulty. Yet, in the minds of many, it was this very assumption, 
namely, that coitus was a remedy for libido, which underlay 
the doctrine that matrimony was a remedy against concupis- 
cence. Whence they urged the obvious difficulty that no malady 
is cured by medication which increases its virulence and hence 
marital commerce was not a remedy against concupiscence.’ 





5Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 5, ad 3. 
®Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 8, Sol. 
TVol. 30, D. 26, a. 8, obj. 1. 
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To this objection, there were some who replied that matri- 
mony operated against concupiscence by confining it to one 
legitimate person and one marital couch. But a forthright an- 
swer to that point was the fact that the intensity of a disease 
increased with its confinement. Hereupon Albert entered the 
controversy to emphasize the true doctrine, namely, that the 
grace of the sacrament effects a remission in the virulence of 
concupiscence by abating its potency, not merely externally in 
limiting it to monogamy but likewise internally by weakening 
its intrinsic strength. What the nature of this matrimonial 
grace is and the mode of its operation against the potency of 
concupiscence, will be duly considered later on. 

Now if the legitimate use of matrimony were a cure for the 
irregularity of concupiscence, no one, much less Albert, would 
refuse to sanction matrimonial relations on the plea of satisfying 
the exigencies of concupiscence. But Albert does refuse to jus- 
tify the marital act when the motive thereof is concupiscent 
satisfaction. He lays down the general principle that coitus, 
causa concupiscentiae explendae, is at least a venial sin. Rather 
than quote single and separated passages in confirmation of that 
general principle, it may be well to translate in full the excerpt 
in which Albert deals with the sinfulness or innocence of the 
marital act under the influence of various motives. 

There are four reasons for consummating matrimony and three 
motives leading thereto. Of these reasons the first is the hope of progeny, 
the second is fidelity to the debitum, the third is mindfulness of the 
blessing of the sacrament and the fourth is a remedy against con- 
cupiscence. Of the motives, the first is virtue, namely, love of spread- 
ing, through progeny, the cultus of God, love of justice in rendering 
the debitum, confidence of a future union in one spirit with God; the 
second is the prompting of nature informed by virtue; the third is 
the urge of vicious nature. 

If therefore marital commerce proceeds both from the first three 
reasons and the first two motives, the act is, in my judgement, meri- 
torious and claims no indulgence. But if it proceeds both from the 
fourth reason and the third motive in such wise however that nature 
anticipates concupiscence and prevents a conversion of uxorious into 
adulterous pleasure, then the sin is venial. But if concupiscence fore- 
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stalls nature and pleasure becomes the supreme purpose of the act, the 

sin is mortal.””* 

From this discussion of motivation, emerges Albert’s explicit 
declaration that marital commerce in order to satisfy concupis- 
cence is either venially or mortally sinful. Venially sinful it is, 
when nature so restrains concupiscence as to prevent, and mor- 
tally sinful when nature fails to prevent, an adulterous ap- 
proach to one’s proper spouse. 

Modern scholastic writers, establishing the common current 
opinion, teach that the ends of matrimony are threefold, name- 
ly, offspring, mutual aid, and medication of concupiscence. In 
this common opinion marriage operates as a remedy for con- 
cupiscence through the use of marital relations and the enjoy- 
ments of the pleasure thereto conjoined. “A secondary purpose 
of matrimony, at once essential, as well as a finis operis (can. 
1013), is the medication of concupiscence, in so far as con- 
cupiscence does not stimulate to unlawful deeds, if it obtains 
legitimate gratifiation through marital commerce in accord 
with the Apostle: ‘but if they do not contain themselves, let 
them marry. For it is better to marry than to be burnt.’ ’”” 
With this first phase of common current opinion, Albert, as 
previously indicated, is at variance. Likewise he places himself 
squarely against the second aspect of current common teaching 
when he denies that the medication of concupiscence is an 
intrinsic end or purpose of matrimony. 

Matrimony, in the Albertan concept, has a twofold finis 
operis. Prior to sin, it was designed, at its first institution, to 
propagate humankind. Consequent upon sin, it was reinsti- 
tuted, after the flood, as a remedy against fornication. St. Paul’s 
text, “but for fear of fornication, let every man have his wife 
and let every woman have her husband” (I Cor. 7, 2), is used 
to prove this particular finis operis. Between matrimony as a 
remedy against fornication and matrimony as a remedy against 
concupiscence, there appears, at first glance, no striking differ- 


8Vol 30, D. 26, a. 11, Sol. 
%Cappello, De Matr. n. 9; I Cor. 7:9. 
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ence. But to the earlier Scholastic mind, it was promiscuity 
which caused the flood and the reinstitution of matrimony after 
the flood was designed to cure that plague spot in humankind. 

However there exists an immense difference of opinion be- 
tween the older and the modern scholastic viewpoint on the 
manner in which marriage medicates concupiscence. Modern 
scholastic opinion looks upon the use of marital intimacy as the 
remedy for concupiscence. Older scholastic opinion, as em- 
bodied in Albert’s teaching, called the present day tenet ridicu- 
lous and placed the efficacy of the remedial function of matri- 
mony in the power of sanctifying grace to temper the ardor of 
concupiscence. 

“As to matrimonial pleasure and its medication of concupiscence, 
this statement must be made, that the virtues of matrimony, namely, 
fidelity and the grace therein conferred, perform such an office. It is 
simply ridiculous to remedy concupiscence by the very act which in- 
creases it the more and renders its cravings the more intense. Besides 
this, when such prurience was not, matrimony none the less flourished. 
Pleasure does not take into account the essence of matrimony but only 
indicates at times the reason in the mind of the contractor.” 

To understand the reason which prompted Albert to main- 
tain the sinfulness of marital relations motivated by concupis- 
cence, we are constrained to review, briefly at least, Albert’s 
teaching on original sin. For Albert and the scholastic doctors 
who preceded him, it was a common practice to distinguish, in 
original sin, a formal and a material element. In Albert’s teach- 
ing, the formal element consists “in a lack of due justice; the 
material element is concupiscence.”” This material element is 
present in coitus, in fact it is “an inevitable adjunct of coitus” ;” 
“it is a punishment derived from original sin, it is a proof of 
the existence of original sin, and its shameful presence is so 
degrading that if a man submitted to it voluntarily, it would be 
a mortal sin.”” 

The reason for thus censuring concupiscence is clarified by a 
study of Albert’s discussion of the nature of concupiscence. And 


1Vol. 30, D. 31, a. 1, ad delect. 
12Vol. 30, D. 36, a. 9, ad 2. 


11Vol. 27, D. 30, a. 3, Sol. 
18Vol. 30, D. 31, a. 19, Sol. 
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in this study of the nature of concupiscence, the first problem 
is the nomenclature employed. Where there is no need of a 
close distinction, Albert employs the terms concupiscence, libi- 
do, fomes in the same sense: “in truth, fomes, sive libido, sive 
concupiscentia, are in the soul and are properly passions and 
actions of the soul; but they are affirmed of the flesh, because 
things delectable are of the flesh.”"* The term concupiscence 
itself is employed, in a wide sense, to designate a reprobate will 
with a bent towards all evil; and in a restricted sense, it is 
predicated of venery and the pleasures of the flesh. Used in this 
narrow sense, it receives the designation of “fomes.”” Libido 
may signify a will reprobate against God and surfeiting itself in 
lewd coition or merely the punishment of shameful concupis- 
cence.” 

Concupiscence in all the senses in which it is used by Albert 
conveys the idea of rebellion against reason, disobedience to its 
command, refractoriness to its rule. 

The first sin is aversion from God and conversion to a mutable good; 

it perverts the order by which reason was subject to God and the body 

subject to reason; and all this is discovered in that disorder, for habitual 

libido which is diffused throughout the body united to the soul, in- 

clines towards a mutable good and declines, as far as possible, from the 

immutable nor does it submit to the hierarchy of reason.” 
Herein, of course, Albert is outlining the nature of libido or 
concupiscence in general. Where he speaks of libido or con- 
cupiscence in a restricted sense, his language is more vehement: 
“concupiscence is the shameful punishment which is inseparably 
attached to this act; libidinous concupiscence which snuffs out 
reason by way of the pruritus of the flesh in coition;” through 
the vehemence of pleasure it snatches away reason.”” Hence to 
enter upon marital relations to gratify concupiscence meant to 
Albert but to foster rebellion of the lower against the higher 
nature of man, to threaten the dominance of reason and even 


to overthrow its sway. 





M4Vol. 33, q. 108, m. 2, Sol. 15Vol. 33, q. 108, m. 3, ad q. 1, ad obj. 1. 
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But the ignominy of this revolt of concupiscence against 
reason finds no clearer illustration than in a contrast of the 
potency of reason over the body prior to and its impotency sub- 
sequent to original sin. How complete was the sway of reason 
over human conduct in Paradise can receive no better illustra- 
tion than a juxtaposition of the marital relations of innocent 
and tainted human nature. Of our first parents in Paradise, 
Albert states: ““They would, indeed, have had pleasure in mari- 
tal intimacy but, as in eating and drinking, a pleasure subject to 
reason. And the organs of generation would not react, except 
so far, and so long and at such a time, as reason desired.” A 
more complete and detailed sovereignty of the rational faculty 
over the most perverse and stubbornly rebellious potencies of 
man could hardly be delineated. Moreover the pleasure of 
marital relations in Paradise, though intense, indeed more in- 
tense than at present, would nevertheless have no power against 
reason. “For that operation would have had place without ar- 
dor, namely, that pleasure which overcomes reason in action, 
since reason would have been fortified by the grace of innocence 
and nothing, be it ever so vehement, could have distracted rea- 
son from its contemplation of the Immutable First Good.” 

Outlined here is the supreme mastery of spirit over flesh, a 
mastery so perfect in its ambit as to include, apparently, even 
the reflex potencies of generation. For Albert advances so far 
as to maintain “that the stimulation of the genital nerve-tract 
would not occur except at the command of reason and the 
results therefrom would likewise be under the domain of rea- 
son.”™ Nor does he hesitate to affirm that “the heat of passion 
would have been the servant of reason and hence it could not 
overreach reason; and reason moreover would have caused both 
the first movements of the body and regulated all activity of 
the same in accord with the dignity of the state of primal 
justice.” 

Vol. 27, D. 20, a. 2, Sol. 

22Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 7, Sol. 
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By contrast, then, with the ideal of Paradise, the present con- 
dition of man is shameful and this shame is manifest especially 
in the rebellion of concupiscence against reason, particularly in 
coition. This rebellion is a punishment of original sin, and as all 
punishment bears the stigma of shame, so too concupiscence is 
termed the “turpitudo poenae.”” To exercise marital relations 
then for the sake of concupiscence would, in the estimation of 
Albert, be to degrade the high office of matrimony to the level 
of things shameful. Such unreasonable conduct merited from 
Albert and his scholastic predecessors the stricture of sin. What 
alone could save the act from sin, since concupiscence was ever 
present in it, was the motivation furnished by the institution of 
marriage as an office of nature or the practice of virtue thereby 
afforded. “Matrimony claims indulgence not in an unqualified 
sense, but only in so far as coition takes place for the sake of 
concupiscence. Accomplished for other purposes, namely, in the 
hope of offspring, or by reason of fidelity or to render the debt, 
this act stands in no need of indulgence.” 

As in all human acts, so in this particular marital function, a 
congeries of the above mentioned motives may be the activating 
force which evokes the accomplishment of marital intimacy. 
And in this interplay of motives, we have an index to the 
norm established by Albert for weighing the serious or non- 
serious guilt of such relations. Where concupiscence initiates 
the act, but has consciously associated with it the hope of off- 
spring, the act is venially sinful; the same is true when the 
desire of issue originates the act, but consciously shares the field 
of motivation with concupiscence. But where the unique mo- 
tive is hope of offspring and concupiscence, because unavoid- 
able, is endured, the act is virtuous at once and meritorious. The 
act is seriously sinful only where concupiscence is the sole and 
dominating motive thereof.” 

There is, in the diction of Albert, a curious phrase which 
affords an insight into the circumstances under which concupis- 





Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 8, ad 1. 
Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 1, ad 5. 
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cence assumes the dominant role in coition. “Ardentior amator 
uxoris” is the term employed, and while in itself the expression 
is innocent enough, still in the mind of Albert it connotes some- 
thing gravely reprehensible. For that husband is said to be 
ardentior amator who would enter into dalliance with his 
spouse, were she not his proper mate.” A further analysis of 
this concept discloses, on the part of such a husband, a total lack 
of appreciation of the higher motivation of matrimonial in- 
timacy and a desire to seek and rest content in his selfish carnal 
gratification. Clustering around this main concept are such 
subsidiary ideas as: “the angel spoke to Tobias of him who was 
an ardentior amator of his spouse, and of him it is true that he 
shut out God from his mind, since concupiscence held sway over 
him” ;” “the is named an ardentior amator who passes beyond the 
permission and decencies of all matrimony.”” 

Now the danger of concupiscence wresting from reason con- 
trol of this act is an ever present one and to frustrate this violent 
power of concupiscence Albert declares the outright need of 
supernatural aid and succor. Against this downward pull of 
concupiscence is set the upward lift of grace. For the sacrament 
of matrimony confers a special grace, due to which there is a 
remission in the intensity of the forces of concupiscence.” But 
the nature of that grace, whether it is, indeed, of the superna- 
tural order, as is commonly conceived, or some aid of the purely 
natural order, is not too clear. Albert scrutinizes three theories 
on matrimonial grace prevalent in his day, expresses his prefer- 
ence, and yet fails to clarify, thereby, the nature of the aid con- 
ferred by the rite of marriage. 

Of the three schools of thought, mentioned by Albert, the 
first maintained that matrimony imparted no supernatural 
grace. This view, however, did not deny to marriage its sacra- 
mental dignity. For its proponents taught that the appellation, 
sacrament, may be predicated of marriage and the other sacred 





28Vol. 30, D. 31, a. 6, ad 2. 
Vol. 30, p. 257, ad 3. 
3Vol. 30, p. 253, Sol. 
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rites both because of what the rites symbolize and because of 
what they effect. Accordingly the other sacred rites are sacra- 
ments in the dual sense of symbolizing and effecting; but matri- 
mony is a sacrament only in so far as it symbolizes, namely, the 
union of the Word with human nature. 

A second school of theologians held that marriage is a sacra- 
ment in the dual sense of signifying and conferring grace. Yet 
the grace imparted functions diversely from the grace of the 
other sacraments. For the grace of the sacrament of matrimony 
is not bestowed in respect to good, but rather in respect to evil, 
in the sense that the grace of marriage is a regression from evil 
and not a progression unto good. To the natural query, in 
what, then, does this grace consist, their ready response pro- 
claimed it to be that gift which prevents concupiscence from 
rushing men to destruction. More fully, it is that grace which 
harmonizes with the nature of marriage or with some external 
adjunct which assuages concupiscence and keeps it within the 
bounds of the proprieties and benefits of marriage. This theory 
explains the reason why some of the Fathers apparently denied 
the grace-giving function of matrimony; for the granting of 
grace here is not for the sake of good but for the relief of evil; 
matrimony impedes the good, not indeed in itself, but by rea- 
son of the burdens which follow in its train. This second ex- 
planation of the sacramental grace finds, with Albert, greater 
favor than the first. 

Some other skilled theologians enunciated a third theory or 
explanation of the sacramental grace of marriage. According 
to them, matrimony bestows grace for the sake of good; and 
not of good in a general manner, but for the sake of the par- 
ticular good to be done by a married person. Naturally this 
genus of good is made up of the loyal cooperation of one spouse 
with the other, in the commingling of their effects, and in the 
religious upbringing of their children.” 

This last opinion has much probability in the judgment of 
Albert. However, in commenting on the efficient cause of the 
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components of matrimonial life, Albert states that the com- 
mingling of the sexes emerges from the law of nature, the dis- 
tinctions of legitimate persons from the law of Moses, the love 
and mutual aid of joint efforts from the civil law, but the 
remedial power against concupiscence proceeds in a signal man- 
ner from the law of Christ; because matrimony now, ex opere 
operato, confers a remedy against concupiscence which it did 
not formerly confer, except ex opere operante.” And this suc- 
cor granted by matrimony he terms in another place, where the 
discussion does not turn upon the formal nature of the aid, “‘an 
interior sacramental grace which diminishes the forces of con- 
cupiscence.”™* 

Despite this clear and oft repeated statement upon the office 
of matrimonial grace in medicating concupiscence, there re- 
mains a feeling of uneasiness as to the surety with which Albert 
clings to that teaching under all and varied circumstances. 
There is, for instance, an apparent, at least, reversal of that doc- 
trinal stand in his answer to some objections which are found 
in the treatise upon matrimonial impediments. Therein it is 
urged that priests, above all men, need a remedy against con- 
cupiscence. As matrimony offers such a remedy, they should 
marry. Thereto Albert replies “that matrimony is an indirect 
remedy which excuses rather than cures the disease. But the 
ministers of the Lord must be cured of this disease. So they 
receive a true and direct cure which is none other than the 
spiritual grace which cools the fires of concupiscence and the 
exercise of spiritual functions which, in turn, withdraws the 
mind from the matters of concupiscence.”” 

If some obscurity mars the clarity of Albert’s teaching upon 
the manner, though not upon the fact of matrimony’s aid 
against concupiscence, there is, on the contrary, not a minimal 
doubt either about the manner or the fact of help against con- 
cupiscence from another sacrament, namely, baptism. In speak- 
ing of baptism as an antidote to concupiscence, Albert throws 


88Vol. 30, D. 26, a. 15, ad q. 1. 
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a new and a clearer light upon the workings of concupiscence, 
with the result therefrom of a better understanding of the 
might of concupiscence, in general, to wreck souls, and in par- 
ticular to do so in matrimonial relations. His delineation of the 
power of concupiscence over the unregenerate soul is so vivid 
as to create a fatalistic impression: the unbaptized are marked 
for mortal sin. 

In the unbaptized and unreconciled by sanctifying grace, the fires 
of concupiscence are, as Augustine holds, fiercely blazing. Whence 
they cannot resist mortal sin. In those renewed by sanctifying grace, 
concupiscence is curbed. Whence they resist its bent to mortal but 
not to venial sin.” 

A dual necessity exists. One of inevitability which indeed no man 
inherits from original sin, except prior to his restoration by grace. 
There is likewise a necessity of proneness, not to mortal, but to venial 
sin, and this necessity lies upon all men. 

Man, guilty after sin, is under a necessity to die. He cannot 
but die, since he has, necessarily, an illness which brings him low. 
To this corresponds that state of free will, where man cannot 
resist mortal sin through lack of restraining grace due to the 
hurt of sin.* Here, of course, enters the problem of free will 
versus the compulsion of concupiscence. As this particular 
problem is outside the ambit of our paper, we content ourselves 
with stating that Albert solves the node in orthodox fashion. 
He adds, ‘tas man must die, so must he sin, that is, so far forth 
as he lacks restraining and saving grace. Yet his freedom from 
coaction he never loses.” In other words, the necessity of sin- 
ning, “necessitas inevitabilitatis,” signifies that man, due to the 
allurements of concupiscence, will, without grace, inevitably 
sin, because, freely, he will not do continuous battle with con- 
cupiscence.” 

Now concupiscence is at the zenith of its power in the mari- 
tal act. If it is not curbed therein by the blessings and grace of 
matrimony it will, in accord with the aforementioned doctrine 


36Vol. 33, q. 111, m. 2, Sol. 
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of Albert, lead inevitably to mortal sin. Wherefore “‘all marital 
relations need exculpation.”” If this exculpation, which lies in 
the virtuous desire of the tripartite blessing of matrimony, is 
lacking, full reign is thereby accorded to wanton concupiscence. 
“Concupiscence would be a mortal sin were it not excused by 
the uprightness of these blessings.” To engage in marital in- 
timacy for the sake of concupiscence is to reject and deliberate- 
ly so, the remedial function of matrimony and put at nought 
the safeguards of the triple blessing of its divine institution. 
Such conduct is tantamount to a renunciation of the restraints 
of matrimonial grace. Where restraining grace is absent, the 
descent into serious sin is inevitable. Like to a stone which neces- 
sarily gravitates toward earth unless some inhibiting force 
checks its descent, so concupiscence gravitates to mortal sin un- 
less inhibited by restraining grace.” However if one of the bless- 
ings of matrimony is safeguarded in the intentions of the par- 
ticipants, though the gratification of concupiscence be the for- 
mal motive of the act, the sin therein is not mortal in char- 
acter.“ 

The need of exculpating marital relations grows singularly 
pressing when, through the eyes of Albert, one looks upon the 
dread effects caused by concupiscence in the souls of men. In 
portraying this disaster, the language of Albert grows strikingly 
vivid. “Concupiscence in coition carnalizes the soul’; “the 
voluptuousness of its movements so pervades the soul as to make 
it wholly flesh”; “in coition, the soul lies, as it were, suffocated 
by the flesh’; “‘coition totally emasculates the spirit.”" Nor 
does any purely mortal being, with the exception only of the 
Blessed Virgin, escape from this noxious might of concupis- 
cence. “We must repeat what was previously said, that the fires 
of concupiscence were quenched only in the Blessed Virgin. Here 
too must be recalled the distinction of the older doctors, that the 
fires of concupiscence comprehend a threefold power, to wit, 


40Vol. 30, D. 31, a. 21, ad q. 2. 41Vol. 30, D, 21, a. 4, ad obj. 2. 
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incitement to mortal sin, incitement to venial sin, and 2 punish- 
ment of the flesh, namely the fetidness which clings io it.”“ 

What augments the noxiousness of concupiscence, and at 

once aids us to understand the Albertan doctrine thereon, is 
the strange fact that Albert looks upon concupiscence as some- 
thing foreign to human nature. For not from God came con- 
cupiscence but from Satan. His words become an echo of St. 
Dionysius: 

There is corruption in the body of Adam. Its sign is concupiscence. 

And original sin is infused into children through this concupiscence, 

which is termed by Dionysius mad concupiscence. It is a poison which 

the serpent poured into the body of Adam because of his disobedience. 

And Dionysius adds, in his book De Divinis Nominibus, that the evil 

of the devil is irrational anger, mad concupiscence, and a wanton 

imagination. Nor were these evils implanted in human nature by God 

the Creator, but they were infused therein by the serpent.” 
And later, Albert quotes St. Damascene to this effect, “that 
concupiscence is a degrading and blameworthy passion which 
God neither placed in human nature nor took unto Himself in 
His human nature.” In addition to the authority of holy men 
for such statements, Albert reveals his own philosophical reasons 
for adhering to the doctrine. Briefly they may be thus sum- 
marized. Concupiscence, both as penalty of past sin and as an 
incitement to future sin, is an evil thing. Now of evil, God 
cannot be the author. But He does rule evil unto good. Insofar 
as concupiscence is at once an illustration of the justice of God 
and an incitement, through resistance thereto, unto virtue, it 
comes from God regulating evil unto good. It does not come, 
however, secundum se, from God". 

The attack of concupiscence, as previously noted, is upon 
reason. Not only Albert, but the scholastic doctors who pre- 
ceded him, lean heavily upon Scripture for their proof of the 
statement that the ardor of coition undermines, temporarily, 
the ascendency of reason. They are fond of citing the text of 
Tobias, namely: “They who in such manner receive matrimony 
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as to shut out God from themselves and from their minds and 
to give themselves to their lusts as the horse and the mule which 
have not understanding, over them the devil hath power.”” 
Arguing from this text, Albert and his scholastic predecessors 
discover two disastrous reactions of concupiscence upon the 
rational nature of man. Where concupiscence becomes the domi- 
nant motive of coition, they see in the text, first, a warrant for 
maintaining that it divorces the intellect from the immutable 
good, God, and turns it to a mutable good, fleshly pleasure, 
thereby banishing God from the mind.” Secondly, this same 
dominance of concupiscence subverts reason and renders men 
similar to the horse and mule which have no reason.” 

An examination of the intrinsic worth and value of this 
Tobitian text is in order, since from it have been deduced cer- 
tain evil effects of concupiscence. In the Cursus Sacrae Scrip- 
turae, a critical study of the Book of Tobias has been done by 
R. Galdos, S.J. As a result thereof, a serious doubt is cast upon 
the authenticity of these words “‘and to give themselves to their 
lust as the horse and mule which have not understanding.” This 
comparison to the horse and mule has apparently been taken 
in its entirety from Psalm 31, v. 9, where indeed the comparison 
is pertinent and authentic and where, moreover, there is no 
question of lustful conduct. R. Galdos believes that this small 
increment to the original text may be due either to St. Jerome 
himself or at least to some pre-Jerome editor of the Aramaic 
version who mindful of Psalm 39, transferred v. 9 to this place 
and restricted the comparison to libidinous actions.” 

Likewise in this same chapter of Tobias, there has crept into 
the text of v. 22 a gloss of St. Jerome. The Vulgate reads, “when 
the third night is past, thou shalt take the virgin with the fear 
of the Lord, moved rather by love for children than by lust, 
that in the seed of Abraham thou mayst obtain a blessing in 
children.” The phrase, “moved rather by love of children than 


52Tobias 6:18. 
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by lust,” R. Galdos looks upon as an interpolation in the original 
text: “contra ut hieronymiana glossa adjuncta mihi videtur 
phrasis illa ‘amore filiorum magis quam libidine ductus.” ”™ But 
the argument which Albert and his scholastic predecessors base 
upon these texts of Tobias loses none of its scriptural authority, 
since the entire teaching on matrimonial relations, as derived 
from the Book of Tobias, amply bears out the tenets Albert 
wishes to emphasize in the use of the aforesaid texts. 

For the sentiments of Sara and Tobias anent their marriage 
express the thoughts, if not the words, of the texts excluded 
above because of their doubtful authenticity. How humble and 
touching is the prayer of Sara couched in these terms: “Thou 
knowest, O Lord, that I never coveted a husband and have kept 
my soul clean from all lust. Never have I joined myself with 
them that play; neither have I made myself partaker with them 
that walk in lightness. But a husband I consented to take with 
thy fear, not with my lust.”” Again Tobias prays: “And now, 
Lord, thou knowest that not for fleshly lust do I take my sister 
to wife, but only for the love of posterity, in which thy name 
may be blessed for ever and ever.”” Herein we behold the 
sanctity of the marriage act as it is portrayed in Holy Scripture. 
Not to satisfy concupiscence, not to gratify sensuality, but for 
the sake of posterity, such indeed is the motivation taught by 
the Holy Ghost. What a contrast, therein, to modern writers, 
even Catholics, who openly teach that the salvation of mar- 
riage lies in the gratification of the sense of venery and who 
advance so far as to suggest modes of sensual satisfaction which 
approach a paganization of this sacred act. 

A holy and sublime doctrine on matrimony and its use is 
inculcated in this book of Tobias. How natural, then, that such 
doctors of the Church as Jerome, Augustine, and Albert were 
deeply influenced thereby and established their norms of marital 
conduct upon the precepts imparted by Raphael to Tobias. As 
found in the concluding verses of chapter six of the Tobitian 
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narrative, the Angel’s doctrine on marital intimacy reveals the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit whose words we may thus humbly 
summarize. Spouses who so surrender themselves to sensual de- 
lights as to shut out God from their minds, become prey to the 
power of Satan. Better far for the newlywed to institute a 
triduum of prayer and sacrifice to prepare themselves holily to 
consummate their marriage. Let them, on the third evening, 
with reverence for God in their hearts, know each other, in 
the expectation of the divine blessing of children. 


II. Practica, DocTrRINE 


We may initiate the study of Albert’s practical doctrine on 
the debitum by stating the principle which directs his reasoning 
in confronting the concrete problems created by the intimacies 
of married life. The principle may be thus formulated: “Ie is 
necessary, so it seems, to assert that no action of a husband in 
respect of his wife is per se mortally sinful provided the relation 
of the act to the vas debitum is guarded.”” Such teaching ap- 
proximates the common doctrine of today that conjugal inti- 
macies free from all the taint of onanism are not forbidden. 
But the author does not let this principle stand isolated. Rather 
he proceeds to integrate it with his fundamental teaching on 
concupiscence. While it remains true that marital intimacies 
which retain their relation to the primary purposes of conjugal 
life are never seriously sinful in se, yet the manner of their 
practice may be a sign of concupiscence which is gravely cul- 
pable. The attitude adopted in intimacy is a sign of such con- 
cupiscence. 

Albert regards the converse coital attitude as that determined 
by nature itself. Any departure from the same, he terms un- 
natural. But here unnatural calls for explanation. Albert em- 
ploys the term in a two-fold signification. Thus the substantials 
of an act may be unnatural, as when human faculties are mis- 
used or perverted. The accidentals of an act may be unnatural, 
as when the manner of use, taught by nature itself, is flouted. 
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Now a lateral attitude is a deviation from the nature-taught 
position and hence, unnatural. Both a sedentary and standing 
attitude are more unnatural, while a brutish attitude constitutes 
the greatest deviation. “And some indeed declare that the last 
mentioned position is a mortal sin, but this displeases me.”” 
From this principle determinative of the morality of matri- 
monial intimacies in general, it is but another step to a second 
leading principle laid down by Albert as normative of the par- 
ticular intimacy of marriage, namely, cohabitation. “Upon 
request of the petitioner, no matter at what hour, the debitum 
is to be discharged as far as opportunity and competence per- 
mit.”" Aithough Albert does not employ the phrase, “reason- 
able request,” undoubtedly that is the intent of his words. Yet 
in urging the obligations of the debitum, he passes beyond what 
might be deemed reasonable limits as when he maintains that the 
debitum is to be rendered in a sacred place or church if no other 
place is at hand, nor is the church, in his opinion, thereby 
desecrated.” Again Albert leans to a very wide interpretation 
of the term reasonable when he declares “if one of the parties is 
aware of the other’s state of dangerous concupiscence, then is 
he under obligation to drop the affairs which engage him and 
seek out the secrecy of his chamber and render the debitum.’”” 
And the claims of piety form no exception to the exigencies 
of the debitum. This is manifest in Albert’s doctrine, for exam- 
ple, on the interrelation of the debitum and the reception of 
the Eucharist. It would not come strangely to an age strong 
in faith, were Albert to teach that preparation for Holy Com- 
munion constituted a reasonable excuse from the duties of the 
debitum. But his is the opposite stand. And logically so, be- 
cause his fundamental tenet has been that marital congress 
motivated by the desire of progeny is a meritorious act. Where- 
fore neither party to the relation, be he petitioner or granter of 
the debitum, is therefore to be forbidden Holy Communion. 


—_—_—_ 
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Rather indeed all discretion is his, whether humbly, because of 
carnal pleasure, he refrain, or with devotion approach the Holy 
Table.“ However, piety towards this august sacrament does 
furnish a valid exemption from the claims of the debitum where 
the motives of consummating this relation are those of concu- 
piscence. Such parties are to be admonished not to approach 
the Holy Table, nor is it discretionary with them to do so. Yet 
if they betake themselves thereto out of devotion no prohibition 
is to be imposed.” 

Behind this particular admonition to refrain from the 
Eucharistic stands Albert’s conviction of concupiscence as a 
force debasing the mind and preventing its rising to heavenly 
ideas for “in coition the spirit lies, as it were, suffocated under 
the flesh.” Thus while the exigencies of the debitum largely 
outweigh the claims of piety in preparation for the Eucharist, 
the opposite obtains for devotion after the reception of Holy 
Communion: “During the day of reception, the debitum is 
not to be sought nor granted unless the other party is very 
insistent. If however a consummation takes place, I do not be- 
lieve that it is a mortal sin.”” 

Besides these days of Communion, the author likewise es- 
tablishes processional days, major feast days, and days of fast, as 
time ill favored for seeking the debitum. In view of Albert’s 
teaching on the grossness of concupiscence, the reason he 
assigns for abstention on such days comes with no surprise. He 
deems it unseemly for the spirit at one hour to mount unto God 
in prayer and to be debased, at another, beneath the flesh. More- 
over the identical reason prevails for great feast days and par- 
ticularly for those of the Blessed Mother and of Our Lord. “For 
then, indeed, is made a commemoration of her stainless chastity 
and of her flowering, our Lord Jesus Christ. And it is truly 
unseemly for a member of Christ to give himself over to the 
pleasures of incontinence and corruption.”™ As for fast days, 
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such as Lent, Ember Days, and vigils, they have been instituted 
for mortifying the body and “it does not become the flesh, 
withdrawn as it is from the necessities of individual life, to be 
replete with the fatness of voluptuousness intended for the 
wholesomeness of the race.” 

After this survey of the positive and obligatory duties of the 
debitum, it is legitimate to fix attention upon the negative side, 
by considering the reasons which prompt the author to declare 
the binding power of the debitum temporarily relaxed. Here, 
where experience would lead us to expect a series of extenuating 
causes grouped under the classical caption of impotence, moral 
or physical, we meet, on the contrary, only two excuses, namely, 
the privileged first month and the period of gestation. 

Making his own the opinion of canonists who teach that the 
first month of marriage is barred to the obligation of the 
debitum, Albert explains this exemption by asserting that this 
time has been set apart for the neo-married to consider seriously 
the reasons for aspiring to a higher state of life.” This reason 
falls strangely upon modern ears. Had not due thought been 
given to the seriousness of matrimony prior to accepting its life 
long bonds? Why indeed, and so soon, ponder again release from 
its claims, in exchange for a better life whose merits must have 
been duly weighed before reception of the sacrament of matri- 
mony? 

If we make further inquiry and demand why the positive 
law intervenes to remit temporarily, for an entire month, an 
obligation of natural law, the answer returned is not so satis- 
factory. “It concerns the legislator how one uses one’s right; 
wherefore the law determines after what fashion marriage is to 
be honorably consummated.” That a future consummation 
should be more honorable than a present one and in such a 
degree as to suspend a natural right, appears, in compelling 
power, an argument more subjective than objective. And per- 
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haps some such conviction it was which led to the withdrawal 
of the law from the present Codex Juris Canonici. 

A second and naturally privileged period of exemption from 
the law of the debitum comprises the months of gestation. Here 
Albert teaches that the serious dangers of intercourse during 
pregnancy should act as a curb upon the desires of the married 
and lead them to forego marital congress. In common with 
the medical teaching of his time, he conceives these perils as 
a loss of the embryo or at least as a loss of the seminal contents of 
the uterus. To explain the physiological reason of this danger, 
he notes that the pleasure of coition sets up contractions in the 
uterus. These movements of the uterus together with the satis- 
faction of carnal appetite serve to dilate the organ and open 
thereby the internal orifice whence are expelled, especially in 
the first four months of pregnancy, the embryo and the semen.” 

As to the sinfulness of the use of matrimony during gestation, 
he maintains that the fault would not reach the level of a mortal 
offense. While this judgment on the moral guilt of coition 
during pregnancy is entirely consistent with his proximate norm 
of action, namely, that no marital relation, short of onanism, 
is a mortal sin, yet it appears inconsistent with his teaching that 
a great danger, springing from congress during this period, 
overshadows the embryo. For Albert’s description of the physio- 
logical reaction of coition upon the pregnant womb, namely, 
the setting up of contractions in the organ and the consequent 
aperture of the internal orifice, would in our present under- 
standing of obstetrics make coition appear, at least objectively, 
a direct cause of abortion. Certainly Albert’s age did not un- 

derstand, in our sense, the physiological processes involved, as 
is clear from the fact that he deems such coition of no greater 
malice than a venial sin. 

Though Albert explicitly teaches that man and wife have 
equal rights in the debitum, yet in excusing them from its bond 
he favors the head of the household. Thus, by grace of that 
medieval institution, pilgrimages to holy places, he allows the 
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husband to make a conditional vow of visiting such hallowed 
spots but fails to grant the same boon to the wife. If a wife, 
fearful of her own continence, dissents from her husband’s will 
to visit the holy places, then the husband sins in vowing and 
must seek a commutation of such a vow. But if the wife’s 
dissent is based upon affection for his companionship, then our 
author thinks that the husband may peregrinate, by reason of 
his necessity of visiting the Holy Land and the limina of the 
Apostles. Yet, he maintains that the wife may not pursue the 
same course, “for men are cautious in going on pilgrimages and 
do so with aid and edification unto the Church, while nothing 
similar graces such actions of women.” 

No treatise on the present subject would approach complete- 
ness without some reference to abuses which contravene the 
laws of the debitum. Now the abuses to which Albert directs 
attention are not contraception or neo-onanism, as our common 
experience might intimate; rather, Albert singles out the dis- 
parate abuses of voluntary sterilization and direct abortion. The 
subject of artificial or self-procured sterilization claims con- 
sideration under the query: “What penance is due unto those 
who induce sterility through the agency of poisonous drugs?’ 

Three points are stressed in the answer to the aforesaid ques- 
tion. First, and very naturally, a severe penance is to be im- 
posed; second, the guilty parties are to stop the practice and not 
repeat it in the future; and third, where possible, they are to be 
prevailed upon to forgo the use of matrimony. However, where 
this abstention is out of the question, “they cannot, I believe, 
be constrained, lest thereby a greater evil come to pass.”” It 
seems evident that Albert is speaking of a temporary sterility in- 
duced by some potion; otherwise his admonition against a repe- 
tition of the potion would be futile. 

A difficulty opens out of the author’s words: “If it can be 
done, since they sin against matrimony, they must be induced 
not to use matrimony.” What constitutes this sin against matri- 
mony? It cannot be a repetition of the potion as that was 
precluded in their amendment of life. Nor is it a past sin, un- 
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less by way of remembrance, since the past sin was deleted by 
penance. If it means that the use of matrimony during or sub- 
sequent to the period of sterility constitutes a sin, then there 
appears no convincing reason why they cannot be constrained 
to abandon what is actually sinful. If the use of matrimony 
any time after the attempt at sterility is a sin, then the doc- 
trine of the author is far removed from the commonly held 
opinion of the present day. However, another meaning may be 
attributed to the words of the author since “peccare” is used 
likewise in an amoral sense. In which case, the meaning would 
be that the sterile but penitent partners offend against the in- 
stitution of matrimony by fruitless coition and are, therefore, 
to be induced to give over its use but not to be constrained. 
Counter to this interpretation, however, runs the general prin- 
ciple of Albert, that coition without benefit of issue is not 
admissible. 

We conclude this paper with a brief glance at Albert’s con- 
cept of the constituents of domestic society, in order to add a 
final note of completeness to his doctrine. In commenting on 
the text of Genesis, “Let us make him a help like unto himself” 
(Genesis 2:8) , the author states that woman’s chief function, as 
a helpmeet, lies in her office of motherhood.” But with Aristotle 
he acknowledges man’s need of woman in many other offices of 
conjugal society.” Though the wife is subject to the husband 
in the regimen of domestic society, still a perfect parity obtains 
in whatever touches the debitum.” A union of body and soul 
is the effect of marital communion but of the two comming- 
lings, the latter is, by far, the more important.” “No conjugal 
union other than that of mutual consent forms the essential note 
of matrimony. And of that consent, carnal commingling is but 
the consequent. Marriage does not look upon it as something 
essential, but as something dependent upon the will of the two 
parties.” Whether marriage be consummated or not, this union 
of wills, by grace of the sacrament, signifies the union of Christ 
with His Church in charity." 
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ST. CYPRIAN AND THE RECONCILIATION OF 
APOSTATES 


JOHN H. TAYLOR, S.J. 
Gonzaca UNIVERsITY 
Spokane, Wash. 

T seems that at the end of the third century the attitude of 

the Church towards those who fell into sins of fornication, 
adultery, and apostasy after Baptism was somewhat more 
lenient than it had been in the early part of the century. But 
just how much had the penitential discipline changed? Various 
answers have been given to this question by historians who have 
studied the history of penance in the early Church, the con- 
troversy centering chiefly around the “edict of Callistus” which 
allowed absolution to penitents guilty of adultery. It is not my 
purpose, however, to recount here the widely divergent views 
on this very difficult problem: they have been summarized by 
d’Alés' and Rauschen’* and most recently by Mortimer.’ 

In this study I am concerned with Cyprian’s treatment of 
the lapsed in the Decian persecution. Several questions natu- 
rally present themselves to anyone who has even a slight ac- 
quaintance with the documents of the period: (1) Was Cyprian 
the first African bishop to reconcile apostates? (2) If not, did 
he notably temper the penitential discipline in their regard? 
(3) Did he suffer any doubts or misgivings about granting them 
reconciliation? 

Modern scholarship has given us a vast array of opinions in 
answer to these questions. Some of the more noteworthy con- 
clusions, more or less typical of different schools of thought, are 


here presented. 





14, d’Alés. L’Edit de Calliste. (Paris. 1914) pp. 3-11. 

2G. Rauschen. Eucharist and Penance. (St. Louis. Herder. 1913) pp. 152-155. 

8R. C. Mortimer. The Origins of Private Penance. (Oxford. 1939) pp. 6-14. Mor- 
timer’s work is directed chiefly against the arguments of Paul Galtier who, in L’Eglise e¢ la 
rémission des péchés aux premiers siécles (Paris. 1932), ably defended the existence of 
private penance in the earliest times. Some of Mortimer’s interpretations of passages from 
Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian have been subjected to careful criticism by G. H. Joyce. 
“Private Penance in the Early Church.” [Journal of Theological Studies. XLII (1941) 


18-42). 
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Harnack in his History of Dogma maintained that the primi- 
tive Church regarded itself as a society of saints in which there 
could be no penance for those who fell into any one of the capi- 
tal sins after Baptism. The practice of absolving these sinners 
was, according to him, a gradual growth which marked a 
fundamental change in the very concept of the Church.‘ The 
reconciliation of apostates in the Decian persecution was an in- 
novation which caused Cyprian painful doubts: “What scruples 
were caused by this innovation is shown by the first 40 letters 
in Cyprian’s collection. He himself had to struggle with pain- 
ful doubts.’”” 

Batiffol, who did not subscribe to a rationalistic conception 
of the Church nor deny in any way the power of the keys, was, 
nevertheless, of the opinion that the Church did not actually 
use its power to forgive apostates before the year 250. He says: 

Il [le pouvoir des clés] est souverain: la réserve qui avait interdit aux 
adultéres d’en bénéficier a été levée au temps de Calliste; la réserve qui 
excluait encore les lapsi est, de méme, en principe et en fait, levée au 
temps de Cornelius.° 

A similar position was taken by O. D. Watkins." 

Stufler* and Galtier’ held that the clemency shown the lapsed 
in 251 was not an entirely new thing. In support of their con- 
clusion they adduced such facts as: (1) the spontaneous re- 
course of the lapsed to the intercession of the confessors; (2) 
the fact that neither Cyprian nor Rome declared that the peti- 
tion of the lapsed was against the traditional discipline; and 





4A. Harnack. History of Dogma. (translated from 3rd German edition by N. Buchanan, 
7 vols. London. Williams & Norgate. 1896) II, 108-112. 

5]bid. p. 111, n. 5. Harnack gives no specific references to indicate the passages where 
these scruples and painful doubts can be found. 

SBatiffol. Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive. (7th edition. Paris. 1926) I, 144. 

70. D. Watkins. History of Penance. (2 vols. London. Longmans. 1920) I, 179: 
“The new situation called for a new treatment. . . . She [the Church] maintains her com- 
mission to retain and remit; she alters from this time forward the conditions of its exercise 
for the apostate.” Elsewhere (Ibid. p. 182) he says: “The adulterer might at this period 
[A. D. 250] be reconciled after due penance performed. But the apostate might be no 
more reconciled than ever before.” 

8Stufler. “Die Behandlung der Gefallenen zur Zeit der decischen Verfolgung.” [Zeitschrift 
fir katholische Theologie. XXXI (1907) 589 ff.] Cited by Rauschen, op. cit., p. 169. 

9Galtier. De paenitentia, (2nd edition. Paris. 1931) pp. 172-174. 
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(3) the common practice of promising the pax to the repentant 
apostates. 

D’Alés, realizing the difficulties presented by many of St. 
Cyprian’s statements, was a little cautious in his contention that 
Cyprian introduced no radical change. If the attitude Cyprian 
took was somewhat new, “cette nouveauté n’eut pas le carac- 
tére d’une révolution dans la discipline pénitentielle. Cyprien 
ne montre d’autre intention que celle d’appliquer 4 des cas 
nouveaux les principes toujours affirmés par |’Eglise.””” 

The problem, then, is not an easy one to solve. Perhaps we 
shall never be able to know for certain, unless new documents 
come to light, just exactly what policy the Church followed 
prior to 250 regarding the reconciliation of apostates. But an 
examination of the treatises and letters of St. Cyprian, and of 
the letters by others contained in Cyprian’s collection, can 
throw much light on the problem. In this study an attempt is 
made to review these documents and draw a few conclusions 
that the evidence seems to demand. 

When the Decian persecution broke out in A. D. 250, the 
Church in Africa faced a severe crisis. Although many Chris- 
tians bravely endured torture and death rather than sacrifice 
to idols, a large number apostatized from the faith. St. Cyprian 
was grieved especially by those who rushed spontaneously to the 
forum to sacrifice, even before they were apprehended. 

Ultro ad forum currere, ad mortem sponte properare, quasi hoc olim 
cuperent, quasi amplecterentur occasionem datam quam libenter 
optassent." 

And the bishop who guided the Church of Carthage through 
this crisis did not mince words in pointing out the cause of such 
weak faith. He told his people plainly that God allowed the 
persecution because of their lax morals and worldly ways. 

Those who actually performed the pagan rites were called 
sacrificati. But there were many Christians who, though they 





104. d’Alés. La théologie de saint Cyprien. (Paris. 1922) p. 301. Regarding the absolute 
exclusion of all apostates, “si quelques évéques isolés préconisérent cette pratique rigoureuse, 
du moins l’Eglise ne la recut jamais.” (Ibid. p. 300.) 

De lapsis. 8, p. 242, 14-16. This passage and all other passages of Cyprian are cited 
according to Hartel’s edition in the Vienna Corpus. 
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would not go this far in abandoning their faith, were willing 
to procure from government officials signed statements (libelli) 
to the effect that they renounced Christianity or that they had 
participated in the pagan sacrifice. These were called libellatici. 

While the persecution raged, Cyprian lived in hiding outside 
the city and governed his flock by means of the priests and | 
deacons who remained faithful. Though in retirement he was 
busy and kept in close touch with clergy and people. Thirty- 
six letters of the Cyprian collection belong to this period and 
bear witness to his zeal and labor in guiding his flock. 

In those chaotic days, however, there were forces at work 
that he could scarcely control. Many of the lapsed, whether 
sacrificati or libellatici, wanted to be admitted immediately back 
into the Church. They would have no delay, but without 
canonical penance wished to be received straightway to com- 
munion. Some, in making their demands, even wrote to him 
in the name of the Church, as though they were its rulers.” 

To add to the confusion, certain confessors who were endur- 
ing imprisonment and torture felt that their sufferings entitled 
them to a privileged position in the Church, and that therefore 
they could reconcile or at least demand the reconciliation of 
their friends who had lapsed. Even in the early days of the 
persecution we hear of this spirit of pride,” and Cyprian re- 
minds them “‘humiles et modestos et quietos esse debere.”"* But 
they would not remain quiet, and their pretensions threatened 
to destroy the organization of the Church in Carthage. We 
read, for instance, of a certain martyr, Paul by name, who be- 
fore his death called Lucianus, one of Cyprian’s clergy, and gave 
him this command: “Luciane, coram Christo tibi dico ut si quis 


post arcessitionem meam abs te pacem petierit, da in nomine 


m eo # 


The lapsed who wished to use the intercession of the martyrs 
in order to be readmitted to the communion of the faithful, 





12E, XXXII, 1, p. 566, 12-16. 
3B, XI, 1, p. 496, 1-18; Ep. XIII, 4, p. 507, 4-19. 
14Bp, XIV, 2, p. $10, 21—p. S11, 6. 

15Ep. XXII, 2, p. 534, 5-6. 
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visited those suffering in prison and received from them written 
petitions (libelli pacis). At first the martyrs designated by 
name those for whom they were pleading, but before long they 
were demanding the pax for a certain one and his family. As 
time went on abuses multiplied. “They [the /ibelli] were issued 
in the name of a dead confessor, of a confessor too illiterate to 
write; issued so copiously, that some thousands were believed to 
be circulating in Africa, and the very sale of them was not be- 
yond suspicion.” 

All might have been well had Cyprian’s clergy remained 
loyal. But many of them joined with the rebellious confessors 
and the lapsed, demanding or even granting the pax which 
Cyprian had insisted should be deferred till the persecution sub- 
sided. There is extant in the collection of letters an amazing 
document written by Lucianus in the name of the confessors, 
notifying Cyprian that the pax has been granted to the 
apostates: 

Scias nos universos [universis] quibus ad te ratio constiterit quid post 
commissum egerint, dedisse pacem, et hanc formam per te et aliis episco- 


pis innotescere volumus. Optamus te cum sanctis martyribus pacem 
habere. Praesente de clero et exorcista et lectore, Lucianus scripsit.” 


Cyprian handled his disobedient clergy with charity and 
firmness. In writing instructions to the martyrs in prison, he 
grieves over the fact that his priests have ignored his orders” 
and he directs a letter to his priests and deacons reprimanding 
them for their disobedience.” In another epistle he complains 
that they fail even to answer his letters,” but a later letter in- 
dicates that they have finally answered and are following 
instructions.” 

Some remained rebellious, however, insisting on the immedi- 
ate reconciliation of the lapsed, and a faction was formed, 


16—. W. Benson. Cyprian, His Life, His Times, His Work. (London. Macmillan. 1897) 
p. 93. 

Ep. XXIII, p. 536, 3-7. 

I8Ep, XV, 1, p. 513, 13-p. 514, 7. 

9B. XVI, 1, p. 517, 9-14. 

2p». XVII, 1, p. 523, 13-14. 

21Rp. XIX, 1, p. 525, 1-7. 
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headed by five priests who had opposed Cyprian’s election. It 
was easy for these men to gain power with the people, because 
their action flattered the vanity of the confessors and reinstated 
the apostates. More than once Cyprian appealed directly to 
his peopie, and in a letter written to the lapsed he admonishes 
them that the Church is built upon the bishops and is governed 
by them. “But,” he says ironically, “if some of the lapsed con- 
sider themselves the Church, and if the Church is to be found 
with them and in them, what can I do but ask them to receive 
me into the Church?” 

Alongside of the lax party which stood for immediate recon- 
ciliation of apostates without penance, there was an intransigent 
group that seriously doubted whether the Church could or 
should forgive the apostate at all. They considered the sin of 
idolatry so enormous that those who fell into it should never be 
admitted again to communion. But while the persecution 
raged, these men did not cause Cyprian any serious trouble. 
Their number apparently was not great, and there was no rea- 
son why they should be at odds with a bishop who had decided 
to postpone the reconciliation of apostates anyway. Later, as 
we shall see, they did cause considerable difficulty. 

The persecution did not last long. In November of the same 
year (250) it was relaxing in intensity, and shortly after Easter 
of the following year we find Cyprian back at Carthage pre- 
paring for a provincial council. It was at this time that he 
wrote his De lapsis, in which he formulated his policy on the 
treatment of apostates, and his De unitate ecclesiae, in which 
he defended the unity of the Church against the schismatics. 

Before the restoration of peace, Cyprian, as we have said, had 
decided to postpone the reconciliation of apostates, but he had 
made an exception in favor of those who held martyrs’ /ibelli 


and were in danger of death. 


Occurrendum puto fratribus nostris, ut qui libellos a martyribus 
acceperunt et praerogativa eorum apud Deum adiuvari possunt, si in- 
commodo aliquo et infirmitatis periculo occupati fuerint, non expectata 





2232p, XXXII, 1, p. 567, 3-5. 
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praesentia nostra apud presbyterum quemcumque praesentem, vel si 
presbyter repertus non fuerit et urgere exitus coeperit, apud diaconum 
quoque exomologesim facere delicti sui possint, ut manu eis in paeni- 
tentiam imposita veniant ad Dominum cum pace quam dari martyres 
litteris ad nos factis desideraverunt.™ 

This decision, made by Cyprian in the early days of the 
persecution and promulgated without any evidence of doubt or 
hesitation, furnishes convincing proof of his belief in the power 
of the Church to forgive apostasy. It may be objected, of 
course, that Cyprian’s decision, to exclude the dying from 
reconciliation if they did not hold martyrs’ libelli, was an ex- 
tremely rigorous policy. However, Cyprian apparently applied 
this principle during the persecution because the possession of a 
martyr’s petition was a sign jf repentance, and one who 
neglected to obtain such a petition might be presumed to lack 
the proper dispositions.” We know that in other circumstances” 
Cyprian was inclined to deny absolution to those who led im- 
penitent lives and then clamored for the pax on their deathbed, 
because he did not think that such sorrow would ordinarily be 
sincere. 

But whatever the case of the dying, all those who were not in 
danger of death had to wait for a council. 

Plane ceterorum causas quamvis libello a martyribus accepto differri 
mandavi et in nostram praesentiam reservari, ut cum pace a Domino 
nobis data plures praepositi convenire in unum coeperimus, communicato 
etiam vobiscum consilio disponere singula vel reformare possimus.” 

Now, however, the time of waiting was over, and there was 
need of formulating a definite policy. In April, 251, the bishops 
and priests of Cyprian’s province met in Carthage to deal with 
the schismatic party and consider the treatment to be given 
apostates. Cyprian, a born ruler, dominated the assembly; and 





*3E». XVIII, 1, p. 523, 19-p. $24, 8. This passage is important as evidence of the early 
practice of communicating absolving power to simple priests. The extraordinary grant of 
power to deacons has brought forth some ingenious explanations, but it is not our purpose 
to discuss ther: here. 

*4Galtier, op. cit. p. 177. 
25Ep. LV, 23, p. 641, 21-22. 
Ep. XX, 3, p. 529, 2-6, 
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the decisions made, though perhaps a little more rigorous than 
he would have liked, conform in general with what he had al- 
ways taught. 

But before examining the work of the council, it will be well 
to investigate Cyprian’s doctrine regarding the power of the 
Church to forgive sin, especially the sin of idolatry committed 
after Baptism. 

Four points stand out in Cyprian’s teaching in this matter, 
and they run through the body of his correspondence and the 
treatise De lapsis: (1) the Church has the power to forgive sins 
committed after Baptism; (2) this power extends even to the 
sin of apostasy; (3) it is exercised by the ministry of priests; 
(4) the sinner must confess and satisfy divine justice. Cyprian’s 
admonition to the lapsed in 251 clearly contains this doctrine: 

Confiteantur singuli quaeso vos, fratres, delictum suum, dum adhuc 
qui deliquit in saeculo est, dum admitti confessio eius potest, dum satis- 
factio et remissio [facta] per sacerdotes apud Dominum grata est. Con- 
vertamur ad Dominum mente tota et paenitentiam criminis veris dolori- 
bus exprimentes Dei misericordiam deprecemur. Illi se anima prosternat, 

illi maestitia satisfaciat, illi spes omnis incumbat. Rogare qualiter debe- 

amus dicit ipse. Revertimini, inquit, ad me ex toto corde vestro simulque 

et ieiunio et fletu et planctu et discindite corda vestra et non vestimenta 
vestra. Ad Dominum toto corde redeamus, iram et offensam eius ieiunio, 
fletibus, planctibus sicut monet ipse placemus.” 


This clemency towards the lapsed was by no means a com- 
promise proposed by Cyprian in 251 to pacify the laxists. He 
had consistently taught the same doctrine from the beginning. 
Early in the persecution he wrote: 


Et lapsis quidem potest in hoc venia concedi. Quis non mortuus 
vivificari properet? Sed praepositorum est praeceptum tenere et vel 
properantes vel ignorantes instruere, ne qui ovium pastores esse debent 
lanii fiant.” 


To deny Christ, as did the lapsed, is indeed the greatest sin; 





21De lapsis. 29, p. 258, 17-p. 259, 3. 

°8Ep. XV, 2, p. 514, 16-20. That the venia promised in this letter is divine forgiveness 
granted through the ministry of the Church is clear from Cyprian’s mode of expression 
where he allows the absolution of the dying, “ut manu eis in paenitentiam imposita veniant 
ad Dominum cum pace” (Ep. XVIII, 1, p. 524, 6-7). 
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but those who have fallen will find forgiveness if they will re- 
pent and submit themselves to ecclesiastical penance.” 

But here we run into an apparently insoluble difficulty. 
Cyprian in one of his early works, Testimonia ad Quirinum, 
written probably before 250, had gathered together, under short 
doctrinal statements, pertinent scriptural texts. One of these 
statements reads: ““Non posse in ecclesia remitti ei qui in Deum 
es deliquerit.”” Just what Cyprian had in mind when he wrote 
ne non posse remitti is not entirely clear. As to the peccata in 
ns Deum we know that besides the sin against the Holy Ghost and 
the sin of idolatry he also included under this head impurity,” 
£ criminal abuse of worldly goods,” and revolt against legitimate 
i pastors.” Now Cyprian never considered it impossible to 
reconcile sinners guilty of these sins. Of adulterers, for instance, 
he says: ““Nam et moechis a nobis paenitentiae tempus concedi- 
tur et pax datur.”“ There had been African bishops who re- 
fused to give the pax to adulterers,” but Cyprian was not among 
their number. 

We cannot, therefore, conclude from the brief statement in 
the T estimonia—a statement which stands by itself without any 
explanation—that Cyprian was a rigorist in his early days. Such 
an argument would prove too much, for it would mean that he 
taught that adultery was unpardonable, which he never did. 
, The statement must be taken with everything else that Cyprian 
e taught and practised. Perhaps some light is thrown upon it by 
a sentence in a later work, “Non facile ignoscere Deum 
idololatris.”” 

A further explanation perhaps may be found in the word 
remitti. The idea of remission in Cyprian’s language implies a 
total liquidation of sin such as is had in Baptism, and the word 








































29F». XVI, 2, p. 518, l-p. 519, 7. 
°T estimonia. III, 28, p. 142, 6-7. 

S1Ep, LV, 27, p. 645, 8-10. 

32D¢ babitu virginum. 11, p. 195, 15-16. 
33Ep. LIX, 13, p. 680, 13-16. 
34E. LV, 20, p. 638, 11-12. 
85] bid. 21, p. 638, 23-25. 

364d Fortunatum. 4, p. 324, 12. 
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is used almost exclusively to indicate the remission of sin by 
Baptism.” This means the entire removal of both guilt and 
punishment; though such a distinction, which belongs to a later 
age, Was not consciously in Cyprian’s mind. The sins which 
were said to be in Deum were, it seems, all those sins for which 
public penance was required. Now in the process of public 
penance the sinner had to expiate his sin. In this sense, then, we 
can understand how Cyprian would consider it almost impos- 
sible for the apostate to have his sin “remitted,” since the debt 
he had to pay by his public penance would be so great.™ 

This interpretation of remitti in the Testimonia is one way of 
saving Cyprian from a contradiction. It may be objected that 
we have read too much into his statement, but the fact remains 
that elsewhere he consistently teaches that every sin, even a 
peccatum in Deum, can be forgiven. 

If we go on to examine the reasons why Cyprian postponed 
his decision on the /apsi till a council might convene, we will 
find no indication of any doubt about the possibility of recon- 
ciling them. 

Foremost in his mind is his determination not to make any 
important decisions without consulting clergy and people. 
Early in 250, even before the trouble with the lax party became 
acute, he wrote to his clergy: 

Ad id vero quod scripserunt mihi conpresbyteri nostri Donatus et 

Fortunatus et Novatus et Gordius, solus rescribere nihil potui, quando 

a primordio episcopatus mei statuerim nihil sine consilio vestro et sine 

consensu plebis mea privatim sententia gerere.* 

We are not told what these four priests asked, but it is most 
probable that they wanted to reconcile the lapsed. At any rate, 
we have here a policy formulated from the very beginning and 
followed faithfully to the end. 

Shortly after, while allowing the recipients of martyrs’ libelli 
to be absolved in danger of death, he insists that the others must 
wait for the council: 





37Cf. d’Alés. La théologie de saint Cyprien, p. 287. 
88The explanation I have given here has been proposed by d’Alés, op. cit. pp. 283-287. 
39R. XIV, 4, p. 512, 16-20. 
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Ceteri vero qui nullo libello a martyribus accepto invidiam faciunt, 
quoniam non paucorum nec ecclesiae unius aut unius provinciae sed 
totius orbis haec causa est, expectent ante de Domini protectione 
ecclesiae ipsius publicam pacem. Hoc enim et verecundiae et disciplinae 
et vitae ipsi omnium nostrum convenit, ut praepositi cum clero con- 
venientes praesente etiam stantium plebe, quibus et ipsis pro fide et 
timore suo honor habendus est, disponere omnia consilii communis 
religione possimus.“° 
It is only natural that those who demanded immediate recon- 

ciliation should want to know the reason for waiting, and to 
this difficulty Cyprian gives various answers: because he was 
admonished in visions granted him to postpone the matter;“ 
because he did not want to act rashly;” because it was necessary 
to examine into each case.” 

Are these only excuses? Did Cyprian really consider idolatry 
“an irremissible sin”? A careful reading of all the letters of 
this period reveals not the slightest doubt about the power of 
the Church to reconcile the idolaters or the faintest hint that 
Cyprian intends to exclude them all from the Church. Indeed, 
if he had such rigoristic ideas, he would not have been so ready 
to grant absolution to the dying. But why wait for a council 
to decide what to do about the others who were not dying? 
Here we are left to conjecture. Probably Cyprian knew that 
any decision he would make would cause trouble either with 
the laxists or with the rigorists and eventually lead to a schism. 
From his hiding place outside the city, communicating with 
his priests only by letter, he could not possibly check the 
machinations of a rebellious party. In such circumstances, it 
was better to postpone the matter till peace should be restored 
and a council convene; for Cyprian might well have felt that 
with the clergy and people all assembled, he could, by the force 
of his authority and eloquence, appease both sides and bring 
them to accept a reasonable solution midway between rigorism 
and laxism. 





Fp. XIX, 2, p. 525, 20-p. 526, 8. 
Ep, XVI, 4, p. 520, 5-10. 

“2B. XVII, 1, p. $21, 14-18. 

825. XXVI, p. 539, 16-17. 
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Moreover, there was a problem here for the whole Church of 
Africa. It was imperative that all the bishops agree upon a uni- 
form policy, determining under what conditions the lapsed 
should be admitted to penance. Amidst the wholesale apostasy, 
which was entirely unprecedented, this was a serious problem; 
and it must have caused Cyprian much thought. But of doubts 
about the power of the keys to absolve apostasy or hesitation 
to use that power we find none. 

Such was Cyprian’s position when the council convened in 
251. He had been writing his treatise, De lapsis, and when the 
clergy and people assembled he read it to them.“ 

Everything in this treatise fits in with what we know of 
Cyprian’s policy from the correspondence of the preceding 
year. He censures the apostates because, without remorse for 
their fall, they live amid pleasures and luxury and perform no 
acts of penance. He blames the confessors for their impatient 
desire to throw open the doors of the Church to all indiscrimi- 
nately. In an eloquent passage” he grieves over the sacrileges 
of those who were admitted to the Eucharist without exomolo- 
gesis or imposition of hands or expiation of their sin. 

The course that he outlines is severe but not unreasonable. 
The lapsed can be forgiven, but they must confess their sin with 
sorrow to the bishop,“ and where there is a very serious sin, a 
long penance is required.” There was, indeed, good reason to 
make a distinction in the amount of guilt among those who had 
lapsed. As we have pointed out above, some had rushed to the 
forum to sacrifice even before they were arrested, and they 
surely had committed a very grievous sin. Others had resolved 
to remain faithful, but under torture had lapsed; these could be 
more quickly reconciled.“ 

This is but a brief sketch of the policy recommended by 
Cyprian in his celebrated treatise and by no means does justice 





“4B, LIV, 4, p. 623, 16-17. Cf. P. Monceaux. Histoire littéraire de Afrique chrétienne. 
(7 vols. Paris. 1901-1923) II, 292. 

{De lapsis. 16, p. 248, 20-p. 249, 16. 

48] bid. 29, p. 258, 17-22. 

‘Ibid. 35, p. 262, 18-19: “Alto vulneri diligens et longa medicina non desit.” 

487bid. 13, p. 246, 20-21. 
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to the eloquence of the former rhetorician, to the wisdom and 
tact of the bishop, or to the charity and zeal of the s2int. Of 
this work Monceaux has said: 
C’est 4 la fois un sermon, un mandement, et un programme: le pro- 
gramme trés net d’un politique avisé, qui par ses adroites négociations, et 
par son autorité morale, avait rallié a ses idées toute l’Eglise d’Afrique; 
un mandement trés ferme et trés habile ot les sévérités de l’évéque 
s’enveloppaient de charité et de compassion; un sermon plein d’onction 
et d’éloquence, qui toujours cherchait dans |’Ecriture la régle de vie.” 
If the bishops showed a little more rigor than Cyprian would 
have wanted, they did in general follow his advice. The de- 
cisions of the council, in the absence of official acts, can be 
pieced together from statements in various letters.” Forty-two 
African bishops, writing to Pope Cornelius a year later, re- 
minded him that they had decided in the synod of 251 that 
those who had sacrificed should perform a long penance (ap- 
parently lifelong), and that if they were in danger of death 
they should be absolved.” In another letter a reference is made 
to the same decision, and we are further informed that an ex- 
amination of each case was demanded.” In this letter, we also 
learn that the libellatici were to be absolved without delay.” In 
no place do we find any reference to martyrs’ libelli being re- 
quired. Cyprian during the persecution had allowed this honor 
to the martyrs and the imputation of their merits, but it was 
not considered necessary to make the possession of these peti- 
tions a requisite in normal times. 

There is one class of lapsed towards whom a certain amount 
of severity seems to have been shown: namely those who, though 
they refused to do penance during life, asked for the pax on 





*Monceaux. op. cit. p. 298. 

5°1bid. pp. 47-48. 

SIE. LVII, 1, p. 650, 16-20. 

52Ep. LV, 6, p. 627, 13-p. 628, 7. 

S81bid. 17, p. 636, 6-9: “. . . libellaticos interim admitti.” Benson (op. cit. p. 158), 
without making any reference to this passage, states that the libellatics had to perform “a 
considerable term of penance” Galtier [L’Eglise e¢ la rémission des péchés (Paris, 1932) 
p. 292] and many others understand interim as meaning “immediately.” Mortimer (op. cit. 
p. 32) rejects this translation; but it seems to me the only one that fits the context, 
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their deathbed. These should not hope for reconciliation: “pro- 
hibendos omnino censuimus a spe communicationis et pacis.”™ 
Benson™ considered this rule to be a decree of the council, but 
there is no indication in the passage cited that such was the case; 
and elsewhere in Cyprian’s letters, when there are references to 
what the council decreed, this rule is not mentioned. It may have 
been simply a policy adopted by Cyprian. In those times when, 
as he tells us in the De /apsis, there were so many apostates neg- 
lecting penance and leading worldly lives, he must have thought 
it imperative to adopt such a severe norm in order to deter his 
people from the terrible sin of presumption. But that he would 
actually reject penance where he knew it to be genuine is ques- 
tionable, since we know from other circumstances” that he was 
always guided by equity in enforcing his own rules and those 
of the council. 

The decrees of the synod were sent to Rome, and Cornelius, 
after holding a local council, agreed with the decisions of the 
African bishops.” This approval by Rome seems to have been 
in keeping with the Roman tradition, for we know that during 
the persecution Cyprian had kept in touch with the clergy there 
and that they had agreed with him on the handling of the 
lapsed. 

At this time, indeed, strange events were taking place at 
Rome. Novatian, who had written to Cyprian™ during the 
persecution in the name of the Roman clergy (while the Roman 
See was vacant) and had approved of Cyprian’s policy towards 
the lapsed, was now set up as anti-pope, heading a puritanical 
party that opposed the reconciliation of the apostates. More 
bewildering still is the action of Novatus, one of the laxists of 
Carthage, who had wanted immediate reconciliation of the 
lapsed, and who now went to Rome to join the Novatian 
rigorists. But whatever may have been the motives of these 


S4Ep. LV, 23, p. 641, 21-22. 
55Benson. op. cit. p. 158. 
56Bp. LVI, 2, p. 649, 9-22; Ep. LV, 13, p. 632, 16-23, 
STED. LV, 6, p. 628, 3-7. 

58Ep. XXX, pp. 549-556, 
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men, their strange actions can hardly prove the existence of a 
rigoristic tradition at Rome. The important point is that Rome, 
whether during the vacancy after Fabian’s martyrdom or under 
the pontificate of Cornelius, officially approved Cyprian’s 
decisions. 

There were a few rigorists, too, in Africa, who were ap- 
parently admitting the lapsed to penance but denying them 
reconciliation even at the hour of death. Against this prac- 
tice Cyprian cries out with indignation: 

O frustrandae fraternitatis inrisio, o miserorum lamentantium caduca 
deceptio, o haereticae institutionis inefficax et vana traditio hortari ad 
satisfactionis paenitentiam et subtrahere de satisfactione medicinam, 
dicere fratribus nostris: “‘plange et lacrimas funde et diebus ac nocti- 
bus ingemesce et pro abluendo et purgando delicto tuo largiter et fre- 
quenter operare, sed extra ecclesiam post omnia ista morieris: quaecum- 
que ad pacem pertinent facies, sed nullam pacem quam quaeris accipies.” 
Quis non statim pereat, quis non ipsa desperatione deficiat, quis non 
animum suum a proposito lamentationis avertat?™ 
For the most part, however, the decisions of 251 were ob- 

served. Cyprian, indeed, must have felt that even that pro- 
gram, however much it displeased the rigorists, was too severe; 
for there were many sincere penitents faithfully performing 
their acts of penance, not knowing when they would be 
reinstated. 

Especially sad was the plight of those, who though they had 
bravely confessed the name of Christ, finally yielded in their 
torments, and then, immediately repenting, undertook to do 
penance in which they now remained steadfast. Should not 
these be absolved? Such a case of conscience was presented to 
Cyprian by some African bishops, and he was asked to consult 
with his colleagues and return an answer. It happened that 
at the time (May, 252) a council was about to convene at 
Carthage, and Cyprian promised to bring the matter up. But 
he did not hesitate to say that he himself thought they should 
be absolved.” 





Ep. LV, 28, p. 646, 8-17. 
SF. LVI, 2, p. 649, 9-22, 
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The council met on May 15, 252. Another persecution was 
threatening, and in these circumstances the bishops determined 
to reconcile all the lapsed, including the sacrificati, who had 
been performing penance.” ‘They thought that in the difficult 
times to come the people should be armed “protectione sanguinis 
et corporis Christi.”” From that time on, it seems, there was 
less difficulty with laxists and rigorists, although we are in- 
formed® that in the following year another council severely 
reprimanded a certain bishop, Therapius, for absolving a lapsed 
priest before he had done the penance prescribed. But by and 
large the bishops of Africa, and indeed throughout the whole 
Church, recognized the wisdom of treating the lapsed with a 
reasonable severity tempered with mercy, and most of the ex- 
tremists that remained were definitely out of the Church. 

There is a letter of Cyprian’s to a Numidian bishop, An- 
tonianus, written early in 252, which is a long defense of his 
treatment of the lapsed and is an important document in this 
discussion. In it Cyprian writes: 

Et quidem primum, quoniam de meo quoque actu motus videris, mea 
apud te persona et causa purganda est, ne me aliquis existimet a proposito 
meo leviter recessisse, et cum evangelicum vigorem primo et inter initia 
defenderim, postmodum videar animum meum a disciplina et censura 
priore flexisse, ut his qui libellis conscientiam suam maculaverint vel 
nefanda sacrificia commiserint laxandam pacem putaverim. Quod 
utrumque non sine librata diu et ponderata ratione a me factum est.® 
Here then is an admission by Cyprian himself that he was 

formerly a rigorist! But if we examine the following para- 
graph to see what he means by his erstwhile rigorism, we will 
find that he is referring to his policy during the persecution of 
postponing his decision on the lapsed and meantime leaving 
them to the more difficult but surely more glorious way of 
martyrdom. Thus he exhorted them: 





Sip, LVII, 1, p. 651, 12-16. 
®21bid. 2, p. 652, 2-3. 

*8Ep. LXIV, 1, p. 717, 8-21. 
*4Bp. LV, 3, p. 625, 10-18, 
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. + » Ut paenitentiae viam non solum precibus et lamentationibus se- 
querentur, sed quoniam repetendi certaminis et reparandae salutis dabatur 
occasio, ad confessionis potius ardorem et martyrii gloriam nostris in- 
crepiti vocibus provocarentur.” 

His admission, therefore, of a departure from his former 
policy (a proposito meo recessisse) means simply the abandon- 
ment of a course of action which was admittedly temporary. 
Both in this letter and during the persecution itself he stressed 
the fact that it was a temporary policy adopted until such a 
time “cum quies et tranquillitas data esset et episcopis in unum 
convenire indulgentia divina permitteret.”” 

But the explanation to Antonianus goes on to say that the 
council made its decision only after a careful examination of 
Scripture;” and the bishops showed clemency in order to keep 
the lapsed from turning “‘ad gentiles vias et saecularia opera” 
or “ad haereticos et schismaticos.”“ This indeed sounds very 
much as if they were in doubt at first; which is probably true of 
some of the bishops, since there were not a few rigorists present. 
Then, too, the reason assigned gives the impression that if there 
were not the danger of a large portion of the faithful falling 
into paganism or heresy, the bishops would not have admitted 
the lapsed; and the same appears to be implied in Cyprian’s 
statement about himself, necessitate temporum succubuisse.” 

The opportunism referred to here is apparently not the mere 
fact of reconciling the lapsed but rather the immediate recon- 
ciliation of the libellatics, which seems indeed to have been an 
innovation; but we must remember that it was an innovation 
only because the situation was entirely new. 

In any case it should be pointed out that Cyprian here is 
writing to a bishop who, fearing that Cornelius and his fol- 
lowers are lax, is thinking of joining the Novatian puritans.” 





SS] bid. 4, p. 625, 22-p. 626, 1. 

88Ibid. 4, p. 626, 11-13. 

®"Ibid. 6, p. 627, 16-17. 

881bid. 17, p. 636, 2-3. 

1bid. 7, p. 628, 15. 

"Galtier. De pacnitentia. pp. 175-176. 
TIED. LV, 2-3, p. 624, 14-p. 625, 18] 
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It is only natural for Cyprian in these circumstances to empha- 
size the careful deliberations of the bishops and the grave rea- 
sons that exist for the apparently lenient attitude they are 
taking. 

But it does not enter Cyprian’s mind that his attitude is too 
lenient, and there is no real evidence of “painful doubts”; in 
fact he tells Antonianus that he is surprised the rigorists will 
not absolve the lapsed: 

Miror autem quosdam sic obstinatos esse ut dandam non putent lapsis 
paenitentiam aut paenitentibus existiment veniam denegandam, cum 
scriptum sit: “Memento unde cecideris et age paenitentiam et fac priora 


opera.”"? 

There were indeed a few well-meaning rigorist bishops in the 
Church at the time of this letter, which was written shortly 
before the council of 252. The bishops in their official state- 
ment to Pope Cornelius after the council, announcing their 
decree to absolve the apostates who were doing penance, were 
conscious of the rigorists when they wrote: 

Quod si de collegis aliquis extiterit qui urguente certamine pacem 
fratribus et sororibus non putat dandam, reddet ille rationem in die 
iudicii Domino vel importunae censurae vel inhumanae duritiae suae.” 
Everything, then, that we know of Cyprian indicates that 

he was never really one of the rigorists and that the puritanical 
spirit was not the tradition of the Church in Africa. Indeed 
this catharism which had manifested itself towards adulterers 
in Tertullian’s time seems to have been anything but the tradi- 
tional attitude. Cyprian’s statement that the rigorists of those 
days were “quidam de episcopis” who “locum contra adulteria 
cluserunt” implies that they were a minority group who de- 
parted from the traditional policy." One is hardly said to have 
closed a thing unless it was previously open. 





12] bid. 22, p. 639, 8-11.” 

13Ep. LVI, 5, p. 655, 13-16. 

T4Ep. LV, 21, p. 638, 23-25. Cf. M.-C. Chartier. “La discipline pénitentielle d’aprés les 
écrits de saint Cyprien.” [Antonianum XIV (1939) 21-25]. 
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Those who opposed the reconciliation of the lapsed in 
Cyprian’s time were the heirs of this puritanical spirit. That 
Cyprian ever contemplated adopting their policy is not proved 
from his letters and treatises, which we have studied. That their 
policy can be called the tradition of the Church in Africa is 
not proved either. 

Perhaps we may say from all we know of those times that 
the tradition was divided, the majority of bishops favoring a 
lenient attitude towards the apostates, a minority adhering to 
puritanical ideals. There must have been some precedent for 
reconciling the lapsed; otherwise, as Galtier has pointed out, the 
immediate clamor for reconciliation cannot be explained. And 
this seems to be confirmed by what Tertullian, as a Catholic, 
tells us of a paenitentia secunda for those who fall into grievous 
sins, such as impurity or apostasy.” Certainly if Cyprian and 
his followers went against a fixed tradition of rigorism when 
they welcomed back the repentant apostates, we would hear of 
that tradition. It would be one more argument of the rigorists 
for Cyprian to answer in his letters to Antonianus and others. 
In the absence of any reference to such an argument, we may 
conclude that his opponents never appealed to tradition because 
they could not. 

Now, if we put together all the facts we have studied, we 
may say with all probability that when Cyprian first faced the 
entirely new problem of wholesale apostasy he did not contem- 
plate abandoning the lapsed; but that, seeing innumerable 
difficulties in admitting them immediately, he decided upon a 
temporary solution until the bishops might convene and dis- 
cuss the whole matter. Thus the plan that Cyprian suggested 
to the council of 251 does not mean a reversal in his policy; and 
the decision of the bishops at that time does not seem to have 
been an innovation, except perhaps the decree to absolve the 
libellatici without a long penance. The decision of 252, to grant 
the pax immediately to all the sacrificati doing penance, was 


—_—_— 


"Tertullian. De paenitentia. (ed. Preuschen, Tubingen. 1910) 7, 9-10. 
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indeed a new thing, for we know that such a sin normally re- 
quired a long time of canonical penance. But the action of 
the bishops was an innovation only because the Church in 
Africa had never before, as far as we know, had to face a new 
persecution with a large number of penitents doing canonical 
penance for previous apostasy. At least in the mind of Cyprian 
(and probably the same could be said of the majority of the 
bishops), it was not a radical departure but rather the logical 
application of principles that had always guided him. Those 
principles were at work during the persecution when he decided 
to grant the pax to the dying, and after the persecution when 
he wanted to shorten the duration of canonical penance in cases 
where there were extenuating circumstances. 

To answer the questions we proposed at the beginning of 
this enquiry, we may state briefly: (1) There is no evidence to 
prove that Cyprian was the first African bishop to reconcile 
apostates, and there are indications that seem to show that such 
reconciliation was granted before his time. (2) The temper- 
ing of the severity of the penitential discipline did not consist 
in a reversal of policy but rather in a benign and equitable ap- 
plication of old principles to an entirely new situation. (3) 
Cyprian suffered no doubts about the possibility of reconciling 
apostates who were truly repentant, although he did deliberate 
carefully on the conditions under which they would be ad- 
mitted and absolved. 

The change, then, which had come over the African Church 
by the end of that decade cannot be considered the abandon- 
ment of an official puritanical tradition, but rather the adapta- 
tion of the existing penitential discipline to new conditions and 
the triumph of the traditional spirit of Christian mercy over 
a very heretical spirit of puritanism that had been lurking with- 
in the Church. From that time on, the policy of the Church in 
Africa and elsewhere, however diverse it may have been before, 
was one of clemency; and the rigoristic bishops and priests, 
who had been able to stay within the Church, now gradually 
learned to conform or went over to the Novatian sect. 
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FORM-CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC HEALING 
NARRATIVES 


LAURENCE J. McGINLEY, S.J. 
Woopstock COLLEGE 
Woodstock, Md. 


II. PARADIGM AND APOTHEGM 


HE serious defects in the general theory of form-criticism' 

will, naturally, vitiate its conclusions when it is applied to 
definite form-categories of the Gospels. However, form-criti- 
cism is essentially a method, and as such must be studied at 
work. Both Bultmann and Dibelius have applied their criteria 
to the whole field of the synoptic material, the former in great 
detail. Following the trend of recent rationalist criticism, they 
incline to ascribe more historical value to the sayings of Jesus 
than to His deeds.’ This distinction is due in part to the hypoth- 
esis of a special collection of Jesus’ sayings (the source Q), 
and in part to a recognition of the uniquely personal character 
of these discourses. The distinction is, of course, artificial, for 
some of Jesus’ most striking sayings are intimately interwoven 
with the story of His deeds. It conveniently narrows the field, 
however, for the student of form-criticism who is interested in 
the general historicity of the Gospels. In the present articles 
we shall further circumscribe our investigation by considering 
only that particular group of narratives in which form-criticism 
is said to find its most satisfactory application: the stories of 
miracles ;* and because they form the bulk of the Gospel mir- 
acles, as also because the form-critics have devoted special atten- 
tion to analyzing them, we shall select for our study one group 
of miracles: the healing narratives. In the classification adopted 


1The general theory of form-criticism was examined in the first article of this series: “The 
Principles of Form Criticism” [Theol. Stud. 2 (1941) 451-480.] 

2M. Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums.? pp. 31ff.; R. Bultmann. Die Geschichte 
der synoptischen Tradition.2 pp. 9, 51, and wherever a saying of Jesus is considered as 
(possibly) genuine while its narrative framework is rejected as artificial. (These two works 
are hereafter referred to simply as: Dibelius, Bultmann.) 

5Cf. Bulemann. “The New Approach to the Synoptic Problem.” p. 347. Regarding the 
Passion narrative, which defies all form-critical analysis, cf. E. Florit. I] metodo della “storia 
delle forme” pp. 67-159, 
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by Dibelius and Bultmann, most of these narratives have been 
ranged under two headings: Dibelius dividing them into para- 
digms and novellen, Bultmann into apothegms and miracle- 
stories. It seems best to consider successively the parallel cate- 
gories of each author. We shall begin with the paradigm. 


A. THe Parapicm or Diets 


Sirz 1M LEBEN. In Dibelius’ opinion, the problem of the 
origin and nature of the synoptic tradition in the years between 
the death of Jesus and the writing of the first Gospel can best 
be solved by the constructive method, that is, by studying the 
conditions and functions of life in the first Christian communi- 
ties. Supposing that in the circle of Jesus’ disciples, His words 
and the stories of His life and death lived on, he asks what could 
cause men preoccupied with an imminent parousia, to busy 
themselves disseminating their recollections of the past. He 
finds the answer to his question in the prolog to the third Gos- 
pel: “Eyewitnesses and ministers of the word” (L 1:2): the 
first Christians, despite their indifference to future generations, 
felt that a missionary task had been assigned to them by Jesus. 
This prompted them to tell the story of His life, not in detail 
and out of biographical interest, but by repeating those memo- 
ries which were full of power to awaken penance and win fol- 
lowers.‘ Such stories were inevitably fashioned in those definite 
forms which could best stir hearts, convert the heathen, in- 
struct the catechumens, exhort the assembled Christians. Thus 
for Dibelius, preaching, i.e. every possible type of Christian 
proclamation—missionary, cultual, catechetical—is the original 
Sitz im Leben of all tradition about Jesus.’ 

The first Christian missionaries, Dibelius believes, did not tell 
the life story of Jesus but merely proclaimed the salvation that 
had come through Him. The narrative portions of tradition, 
whether inserted in the preaching or presented in connection 
with it, served simply to vitalize their message. Examining the 





‘Dibelius. “Zur Formgeschichte der Evangelien” p. 190; “Die christliche Predigt geht auf 
das Ende dieser Welt.” 
5Dibelius pp. 9-13. 
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discourses related in the Acts of the Apostles and the summary 
employed by Paul in 1 Corinthians 15, he concludes to the early 
existence of a scheme for the presentation of this message. He 
further concludes that though there was a general interest in the 
history of the Passion and Resurrection, as being salvation in its 
accomplishment, the deeds of Jesus’ earlier life were of but 
secondary importance for the preaching. If employed as illus- 
trations, there was no need to speak of them in sequence or in 
detail: vividly told stories would only deflect the preacher from 
his goal. Such brief narratives were always subordinate to the 
message of salvation, and this fact determined their form. From 
their use as examples, Dibelius has named them paradigms.’ 

Their close connection with the early Christian preaching 
produced in the paradigms a narrative style remote from any 
expression of personal feeling but intensely preoccupied with 
the missionary aim: a style which Dibelius describes as “edify- 
ing.” Moreover, because of their original use as examples, the 
primitive independent existence of the paradigms is still discern- 
ible. Finally, since they constitute the earliest form-category 
of the Gospel material, their purest type is to be found in what 
critics consider the oldest stratum in Mark, e.g. Mr 2:1-3:6, 
though even in Mark, because of the process of redaction, the 
purity of the type is sometimes obscured.’ 


EXAMPLES. Beside the Gospel of Mark, which offers the bulk 
of the material, some narratives from Luke may also be con- 
sidered. The stories of the two blind men and the dumb pos- 
sessed man in Mt 9:27ff. would be included, if Dibelius could 
feel certain of their originality; but he suspects that they are 
only compositions by the evangelists from current paradigm- 
motifs. In all, he finds eighteen narratives which more or less 
correspond to his expectations of the paradigm. Of these, 
eight represent the type with considerable purity, two of the 
eight being narratives of healing: 


®Dibelius pp. 15-24. On the concept and ancient use of the word paradigm, cf. E. Fascher. 
Die formgeschichtliche Methode pp. 191-195. 

"Dibelius pp. 35-39. On Dibelius’ general theory concerning the growth of the synoptic 
tradition, cf. Lagrange. S. Matthieu‘. pp. cxxix-cxxxiii. 
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The paralytic, Mr 2:1ff. 
The man with the withered hand, Mr 3:1ff.* 
Ten others he classifies as paradigms of less pure type, three 
of them being healing stories: 
The possessed man in the synagogue, Mr 1:23ff. 
The blind man near Jericho, Mr 10:46ff. 
The man with dropsy, L 14:1ff. 


ForM. Having defined the Sitz im Leben of the paradigms as 
the early Christian preaching and having enumerated the eight- 
teen examples which more or less meet his expectations of the 
primitive type, Dibelius now proceeds to analyze their form. 
He lists five characteristic traits of this category. The first is 
external completeness.” The action is definitely circumscribed 
within the limits of the story: the essential mark of the para- 
digms’ originally isolated existence. Hence, e.g., the healing of 
Peter’s mother-in-law is not included here, since it forms an 
integral part of the account of a day’s activity. Similarly, con- 
clusions which indicate a close connection with other stories 
do not belong to the original form of the paradigm. Thus Mr 
3:6: “And the Pharisees went out and straightway took counsel 
with the Herodians, how they might destroy Him,” is a remark 
of the evangelist, intended to link not only the story of the man 
with the withered hand, but the whole section Mr 2:1—3:5 
with the Passion. It is possible, indeed probable, that it has sup- 
planted an original paradigmatic conclusion to the story. In 
like manner, the beginning of the narrative should also indicate 
its primitive isolation: the action commences without detailed 
introduction.” 

A second characteristic of the paradigm is brevity and sim- 
plicity. Only short passages could be introduced into the ser- 
mon; only simple description, confining itself to essentials, could 





8Dibelius p. 40. The other narratives are: Mr. 2:18ff.; 2:23ff.; 3:31ff.; 10:13ff.; 12:13; 


14:3ff. 

*Dibelius p. 40. The other narratives are: Mr 2:13ff.; 6:1ff.; 10:17ff.; 10:35ff.; 11:15ff.; 
12:18f1.; L 9:51ff. 

10" Aussere Rundung”; “Abrundung nach vor- und riickwirts.” Dibelius pp. 42, 55. 


UDibelius pp. 41 ff. 
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avoid distracting the train of thought of the preacher and his 
listeners. We learn only enough of the situation to understand 
Jesus’ presence in it: concerning more intimate details—the 
place, the time of day, the occasion, other men, Jesus’ friends— 
almost no information is given. A striking manifestation of this 
simplicity of style is to be noted in the absence of character 
delineation. Of the paralytic and the man with the withered 
hand, of the man with the unclean spirit and the one with 
dropsy, we know nothing but their contact with Jesus and His 
response to it. At first sight, the narrative of the blind beggar 
of Jericho seems to be an exception to this rule: the name, 
Bartimaeus, is mentioned, and there is more description of his 
conduct than of the act of Jesus. Dibelius decides however that 
the real emphasis is on Jesus’ pity as aroused by the man’s faith 
in Him. He also considers it probable that the original paradigm 
told only of Jesus’ mercy toward a nameless blind man, who was 
later identified with a well-known beggar of Jericho. Some- 
times, instead of presenting these individual, impersonal types, 
the paradigm may depict the multitude responding after the 
manner of a chorus. Such group treatment, however, is not due 
to conscious art but to an ingenuous simplification of the real 
occurrence—scil. statement by one person or the varied ac- 
clamations of several—because only the content of the words, 
not the person of the speaker, is important.” 

The healing stories among the paradigms clearly exhibit this 
simple narrative style, especially if one compares them with 
other tales of healing recorded in the Gospels and elsewhere. 
In the traditional style of the healing narrative, certain motifs 
repeatedly appear: an account of the ill man’s history, details 
regarding the technique of the cure, proofs for the reality of 
the recovery.” We find little or nothing of this “topic” of the 
healing story in the paradigms: a command of Jesus and its 
execution, that is all. When this is not so, e.g., in the account of 
the leper Mr 1:40ff., other formative forces than those inherent 


l2Dibelius pp. 46-50; cp. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 197. 
18These motifs will be considered in Parts TV to VII. 
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in the preaching, are at work. In the cure of the paralytic, Mr 
2:1ff., the emphasis is not on the healing but on Jesus’ power to 
forgive sin. The healing in the synagogue, Mr 1:23ff., empha- 
sizes Jesus’ encounter with the demon, who proclaims His Mes- 
siasship, and is quite different, for example, from Mr 5:1ff. (the 
Gerasene demoniac) where the main point is Jesus’ power, i.e., 
the healing proper. The accounts of the cure of the withered 
hand and the man with dropsy presuppose Jesus’ healing power 
and are concerned only with the dispute about observance of 
the Sabbath. There is, then, in these paradigmatic healing 
accounts, no interest in the process of the cure, nor in the tech- 
nical skill of the wonderworker. The point is only that Jesus 
healed and briefly revealed the meaning and purpose of His act 
to the sick person and the bystanders. This alone had import 
for the preaching.“ 

Here Dibelius proceeds from negative to positive character- 
istics of the paradigms. They possess not only external complete- 
ness and marked brevity and simplicity, but a third essential 
quality: a thoroughly religious, i.e., unworldly and non-realistic, 
coloring. In brief, they are presented in an edifying style.” 

The result of this is emphasis on the words of Jesus: the 
fourth characteristic of the paradigm. Many paradigms reach 
their climactic end in Jesus’ saying: though to bring this out it 
is sometimes necessary to indicate different conclusions than the 
ones presented in the text. Such sayings are always of general 
significance and point the whole story as a rule of faith or living, 
rendering it most useful for the preacher. Indeed the sayings 
probably did not originate with Jesus but were added by the 
preachers themselves, who thus transformed an ordinary inci- 
dent of tradition into a general rule of life. 

Ia those paradigms that do not conclude with a pointed say- 
ing of Jesus, another trait is found: the chorus-ending, express- 
ing wonder and praise for what has taken place. The fifth 


MDibelius pp. 51 ff. 
WDibelius p. 53. 
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characteristic of the paradigmatic style may therefore be de- 
scribed as the ending of the story with a thought useful for 
preaching: a saying of general import, an act of Jesus that may 
be employed as an example, a group acclamation praising such 
a deed. The fact that the choral ending is also characteristic of 
another group of Gospel stories, the novelle, is attributed by 
Dibelius to the intrusion of a “worldly” motif into certain 
paradigms that tell of miracles. He refuses, however, to classify 
these paradigms with the other miracle stories, basing the dis- 
tinction on his opinion that the paradigms were fitted for use 
in preaching, the miracle narratives were not.” 


Hisroricity. Having constructed a Sitz im Leben for the 
paradigms, and analyzed their literary form, Dibelius concludes 
by a discussion of their historical value. Since the evangelists 
were merely collectors of traditions already fashioned, this 
problem does not concern the evangelists’ knowledge of events 
and eyewitnesses. It is to be solved by considering the knowl- 
edge and intention of those who gave the paradigms their form 
—the preachers. Since this form was created by the preachers 
according to the needs of their task, subject to laws which 
sprang from the life of the primitive communities, style-criti- 
cism occasionally enables one to detect the primitive paradigm, 
as used by the preacher, in a narrative reworked by the evan- 
gelist. This may be done, for example, by removing a vaticini- 
um ex eventu (e.g. Mr 10:38-40: future sufferings of the sons 
of Zebedee) which betrays an interest in the fate of secondary 
characters not consonant with the nature of the paradigm. But 
what of the historical value of the paradigm as such? From its 
form, the paradigm was clearly connected with the primitive 
preaching and the closer a narrative stands to this preaching, 
the less it is suspect. The paradigms, therefore, arose in the first 
decades after Jesus’ death, and in circumstances which assure 
their relative trustworthiness.” 


Dibelius pp. 54ff. 
"Dibelius pp. 56-59. 
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But of course, Dibelius hastens to point out, these stories are 
only relatively trustworthy. Precisely because they were used 
for preaching, they could not be told in neutral fashion: they 
were adduced to prove a message in which the preacher was 
deeply interested. Hence one must renounce the idea of literal 
authenticity in the sense of a juridical deposition. Anyone who 
clings to the opinion that every secondary circumstance hap- 
pened precisely as it stands in Mark, or a critically purified 
Mark—thus transferring the old concept of scriptural inspira- 
tion in all its rigidness to a critically discovered nucleus—errs 
in not realizing that it is precisely the edifying, preaching style, 
excluding, as it does, full objectivity, which assures us that we 
are in contact with old and relatively good tradition. Neutral 
accounts, if we had any, would be suspect a priori. It is not 
surprising then, if even in the primitive paradigmatic tradition 
the sayings of Jesus are not always genuine. The early preach- 
ing required non-historical alterations in Jesus’ words. Single 
incidents had to furnish universal principles. It is useless to try 
to remove the accretions and obtain an historically pure “Ur- 
Urform” for such a thoroughly original form never existed.” 

Such, in outline, is Dibelius’ presentation of the paradigm. It 
illustrates the new method at its clearest. Sitz im Leben, form- 
analysis, critical evalution of the tradition—all are there. The 
fundamental principles which are here applied to a definite por- 
tion of the synoptic material have already been discussed, and a 
minute examination of the process is unnecessary. Accordingly, 
we shall confine our study of Dibelius’ theory to some general 
observations on his method and conclusions. 


CriricisM. Fundamental to Dibelius’ whole idea of form- 
criticism is his statement that the origin of all tradition about 
Jesus is to be sought in the primitive Christian preaching. He 
has extended this concept to include not only missionary 
preaching but also cultual exhortation, catechetical instruc- 
tion, every possible type of Christian proclamation. Taken in 





18Dibelius pp. 59ff. 
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its broadest sense, this means merely that the synoptic material 
was gradually developed in oral or written form by the leaders 
of the community, for the community’s welfare. Aside from 
the fact that it implicitly denies the form-critical postulate of a 
creative community, such a principle tells us nothing about the 
origin of the tradition. Nor do we learn much from his picture 
of a community preoccupied with the parousia, lacking bio- 
graphical interest in the past and indifferent to future genera- 
tions—yet aflame with missionary zeal to tell a message from 
the past for the benefit of the future. 

For the paradigms, Dibelius postulates as a definite Sitz im 
Leben the missionary preaching. Here his mingling of con- 
structive and analytic methods leaves us without conclusive 
proof for any step in the process. From the constructive view- 
point we have practically no knowledge of early Christian 
preaching: from Acts and 1 Corinthians we learn only of the 
existence of a certain schema, followed, more or less constantly, 
by the early preachers. If anything, this would seem to indicate 
that the missionary did not create his material but received it 
already formed, even as early as the beginning of Paul’s aposto- 
late. Certainly it gives no indication of such a prevailing use of 
isolated incidents from the life of Jesus as sermon examples, 
that we can deduce from this a form-category and its charac- 
teristic traits.” 

The transition from construction to analysis is equally un- 
satisfactory. From “the oldest stratum in Mark” (we are now 
in literary, not form-criticism) some stories are chosen as 
typical paradigms, although no proof is given that they were 
employed in preaching and no paradigmatic type has yet been 
established. With these as arbitrary norms, a list of paradigms 
is drawn up and analysis begins. Despite the exclusion of some 
and the pruning of others, it is admitted at the outset that more 
than half of the eighteen selected paradigms (three of the five 
healing stories) are of “less pure type.” It would seem as if the 


19Cp. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. p. 69: “Dibelius hat seine Paradigmentheorie also auf eine 
Predigt gestiitzt, die wir gar nicht kennen.” 
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exception had become the rule. Prescinding from this, how- 
ever, let us consider the traits which form-analysis has dis- 
covered and which are to prove, at long last, that the paradigm 
was originally an illustration employed by the missionary 
preacher. 

External completeness, as Fascher notes,” is not necessarily 
a sign of use in preaching. It may be due to original isolated 
existence—doubtless there were single stories about Jesus in 
circulation—but it is not even conclusive proof of that. Gen- 
erally it is due simply to the paratactic style of the evangelists. 
Brevity and simplicity are likewise not signs of use by the mis- 
sion preacher. No healing story is shorter and simpler than that 
of the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law, yet Dibelius assigns 
this to another Sitz im Leben. Nor is there any necessary rela- 
tion between preaching and an “edifying” style: such a style 
might be employed in many situations. As for the ending of the 
story with a thought useful for preaching: is it not at least 
possible that the actual incident originally so ended? Jesus 
might well point His deeds by a saying of universal significance, 
and there is no more natural reaction to a miraculous cure than 
a spontaneous exclamation of wonder from those present. Any 
one of these eighteen paradigms, and many other stories not 
listed here, might well have illustrated missionary sermons. 
But Dibelius has failed to prove that they were so used and by 
such use were molded to their present form. 

Since he has failed to establish preaching as a formative in- 
fluence for these narratives, Dibelius’ discussion of their his- 
torical value loses its point. It is important, however, to observe 
two tendencies in his treatment of the paradigms. The first 
is an inclination to fit facts to theory: the first missionaries did 
not tell the story of Jesus’ life but only His message; where the 
type is not pure this is due to redaction; Mr 3:6 (conspiracy of 
Pharisees and Herodians) has supplanted an original ending; 
the name Bartimaeus was introduced later. This tendency is 





2Fascher. Die formg. Meth. p. 59. 
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particularly in evidence when he speaks of the healing narra- 
tives: in no case will he admit interest in the cure as such. The 
second observation concerns his strange concept of historical 
truth. Jesus’ words are not always genuine, the story of His 
deeds is only relatively reliable—and it is precisely this which 
makes the tradition trustworthy! Not only did the community 
accept without difficulty compositions by the evangelists from 
current paradigm-mptifs and the insertion of vaticinia ex 
eventu, but from the very beginning the missionaries who went 
forth as “eyewitnesses and ministers of the Word” could not tell 
“in neutral fashion” what they saw and heard.” They created 
sayings of Jesus, they transformed ordinary incidents into rules 
of life. On fire with faith in Jesus, they could not kindle this 
faith in others by telling the objective truth which had so moved 
them. We shall speak again of this prejudice against the his- 
torical value of tradition. 


B. THe APOTHEGM oF BULTMANN 


Bultmann begins his study of the synoptic material by an 
analysis of the transmission of Jesus’ sayings. He includes under 
this heading, however, a group of the units of tradition which 
approximate the story: passages whose point is a saying of Jesus 
set in a concise framework. These elements of tradition he 
names apothegms. They correspond, in general, to the paradigms 
of Dibelius.” 


EXAMPLES. Bultmann divides the apothegms into two groups, 
one consisting of controversies and instructions,” the other of 
biographical apothegms. The first group is subdivided accord- 
ing to the incident which occasioned the controversial or in- 
structive conversation: healings by Jesus, His own or His dis- 
ciples’ conduct, questions by the disciples or by Jesus’ adver- 


lYet speaking of “that ground of a quite unworldly Christianity in which the para- 
digmata grew up,” Dibelius adds: “This means that we stand in a situation in which there 
were still many eyewitnesses of the life of Jesus who could correct the tradition when it 
Was in error.” “The Structure and Literary Character of the Gospels” p. 166. 

*2Bultmann pp. 8f.; cp. “The New Approach” p. 351. 

%Sereit- und Schulgespriche.” For Dibelius’ criticism of this terminology, cf. “Zur 
Formg. der Ev.” p. 195. 
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saries. In the first such subdivision, the following healing stories 
are classed as apothegms: 
The man with the withered hand, Mr 3:1ff. and par. 
The man with dropsy, L 14:1ff. 
The woman with a spirit of infirmity, L 13:10ff. 
The blind and dumb possessed man, Mr 3:22ff.; Mt 12:22ff.; L 11:14 ff, 
The paralytic, Mr 2:1ff. and par.* 


Under the third subdivision is listed: 
The reply to the disciples of John, Mt 11:2ff. and par.” 
One healing story is classified as a biographical apothegm: 
The ten lepers, L i7:11ff.* 
Two others are appended to the list of apothegms without being 
assigned to either of the two main groups: 


The Syro-phoenician woman, Mr 7:24 ff. and par. 
The centurion of Capharnaum, Mt 8:5 ff. and par.” 


Controversies. After a critical analysis of these and the 
other individual apothegms,” Bultmann proceeds to a form-an- 
alysis of the controversies as a group. First of all, they are oc- 
casioned by an act or way of conduct which is used by the 
adversary as basis for reproof or question. Since the typical 
character of the controversies stands out best when the occasion 
is a single act, an effort is made to narrate a definite act even 
when it is clearly a question of general conduct. Moreover, the 
controversies are all ideal scenes, i.e., not accounts of historical 
occurrences but artificial constructions vividly expressing an 
idea in a concrete setting. Though Jesus possibly, even prob- 
ably, healed on the Sabbath, the first point to consider is not 
the historical value of the single accounts, but the Sitz im Leben 
of the controversy as such. This Sitz im Leben is the apologetic 
and polemic of the primitive Palestinian community. As they 





*4Bultmann pp. 9-14. 

25Bultmann p. 22. 

26Bultmann p. 33. 

27Bultmann pp. 38f. 

%Bulemann pp. 9-39. The total number of apothegms is forty-four, including the nine 
which refer to healings. 
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lie before us, therefore, the controversies are ideal scenes illus- 
trating in a concrete case an axiom which the community re- 
ferred to Jesus.” 

The answer to the attack follows in a form that more or 
less enunciates a principle. It may be a counter-question, a 
metaphor, a scriptural phrase. This manner of debate is typical- 
ly rabbinic. Hence the origin of the controversies is to be sought 
in the community’s discussions on points of law, carried on 
with their opponents or with each other. Hence also, any addi- 
tions that destroy the force of the argument are to be rejected.” 

In analyzing the controversies, the question arises whether 
we have to do with a unified conception or with a scene subse- 
quently elaborated for an originally isolated saying. If the say- 
ing is intelligible only from its setting then it is clear that both 
setting and saying were conceived together. In general, how- 
ever, and this is another characteristic trait, unity of conception 
is lacking in both the controversies and instructions. In Mr 
2:1ff. (the paralytic), Mt 12:11f. (the man with the withered 
hand), L 14:5 (the man with dropsy) and many other cases,” 
the saying preceded the story. It is probably merely a matter of 
chance that other sayings remained isolated. In judging in- 
dividual cases one’s decision will often depend not on objective 
criteria but on taste and tact. The general tendency, however, 
is clear: sayings of the Lord or themes of the community de- 
bates were clothed, according to rabbinic custom, in the vivid 
form of a concrete scene—the saying engendering the situation, 
not vice versa.” 

It is certain, moreover, that this material was formed pre- 
ponderantly by the primitive Palestinian community. The 
Palestinian influence is clear from the analogy with rabbinic 
stories and from the thought-content of the problems and argu- 
ments, which is rarely Hellenistic. Community formation is 
evidenced by the fact that in most of these stories the disciples, 


*Bultmann pp. 40f. 

*Bultmann pp. 42-47. 

SIE.g. L 13:10ff. (the infirm woman). 

SBulemann pp. 48f.; Die Erforschung der synoptischen Evengelien® p. 22; “The New 


Approach” p. 352. 
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ie., the community, are attacked, not Jesus, and they defend 
themselves with an appeal to their Master.” 

If anything in the controversies goes back to Jesus Himself, 
it is, beside the general spiritual attitude, the decisive saying. 
However, even here community creations are to be found. This 
is especially true when the point is made by a phrase from 
Scripture,“ for in the community debates scriptural proofs 
would be much employed and hence a polemic-apologetic col- 
lection of scriptural passages made, which could then be utilized 
in forming the controversies. Many sayings were simply at 
hand as elements of this polemic material: if anyone reflected 
on the matter, he felt sure that they had been received from the 
Master—naturally with an “internal” historical right. This, of 
course, does not preclude the possibility now and then of there 
being an “external” right also, i.e., that a text of Scripture which 
the community employed had likewise been employed by Jesus 
in controversy, but only the possibility of any longer establish- 
ing this fact. In general, though Jesus’ role as Rabbi may have 
been overstressed in this part of the tradition, one can hardly 
doubt that He really taught, gathered disciples, disputed. How- 
ever little the individual controversies offer historical accounts 


of occurrences in His life, the broad lines of this life are cor-_ 


rectly reproduced in them on a foundation of historical recol- 
lections.” 

Two more characteristics of the controversies may be noted 
here. One is a certain procreative power: the community be- 
comes more and more inclined to clothe its sayings-of-the-Lord, 
its views and principles, in the form of the controversy. The 
other is a tendency constantly to assign the role of adversary to 
the Scribes and Pharisees.” 


INsTRUCTIONS. The instructions differ from the controver- 
sies mainly in their occasion, which is not a definite act but 
merely the question of some one seeking information. Unity of 
conception is generally present, though in Mt 11:2ff. (the reply 


33Bultmann pp. 49f.; Die Erforschung p. 23. 

“Die Erforschung p. 23; cf. pp. 24, 27. 

S5Bultmann pp. 51f. 

8¢Bulemann pp. 53-56; cp. Die Erforschung pp. 17f., 39. 
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to the disciples of John) and in some other cases, an originally 
independent saying was subsequently given a setting. In gen- 
eral the instructions are idealizations: even when there was no 
traditional saying of the Lord at hand, the community’s views 
would be presented in the form of an instruction as readily as 
in that of the controversies. Many scenes are historical only in 
the sense that the community fashioned them in the spirit of 
Jesus. They are the more likely to contain some historical recol- 
lections, the less they express a definite interest of the com- 
munity. Like the controversies, they were formed by the Pales- 
tinian community and they manifest the same procreative 
power, particularly in the tendency to give a setting to freely 
circulating sayings of the Lord by an introductory question 
from the disciples.” 


BioGRAPHICAL APOTHEGMS. ‘The formal structure of the 
biographical apothegms varies more than that of the contro- 
versies and instructions. A decisive saying of Jesus generally 
comes at the end and may be evoked by a request, a question, a 
way of acting, rarely by Jesus’ own initiative. Not all these 
apothegms were conceived as units but almost all are clearly of 
an ideal character (i.e., not really biographical), because in a 
vivid scene they express a truth which transcends the setting 
and thus renders it symbolic. In some, the person of the Master 
stands in the foreground; in others, the community. Thus the 
story of the ten lepers (L 17: 11ff.) exhorts the community to 
gratitude.” 

In general the symbolic character of the scene is brought out 
by the disproportion between the occasion and the emotional 
intensity of the saying. Frequently it is clearly impossible for 
the situation to have occasioned Jesus’ statement: how could He 
know about the widow’s mite? As for the miracle-story in 
L 17:11ff. (the ten lepers) , “‘no comment is necessary.” It may 
be said in general that from its very nature a biographical 
apothegm is not an historical account, in the case of Jesus or 
any other personality of history.” 





*Bultman pp. 56ff. 
*Bultmann pp. 58f. 
*Bultmann pp. 59f.; cp. Die Erforschung pp. 23f.; “The New Approach” pp. 352¢, 
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From comparison with the rabbinic tradition it is clear that 
the greater part of this material received its form in the Pales- 
tinian community. In some cases, however, the saying may 
belong to the Palestinian tradition, and its settings have been 
given it on Hellenistic ground. Even whole passages, like 
L 17:11ff. (the ten lepers ) may be assumed to be of Hellenistic 
origin. In the community life itself, the biographical apothegms 
most probably originated as paradigms for the preaching: for 
though the preaching was not the general creative force of 
tradition, as Dibelius maintains—apologetics and polemics, 
community formation and discipline, even literary labor must 
also be considered—the biographical apothegms are best under- 
stood as edifying sermon illustrations.” 


GENERAL Traits. Having examined the controversy, the 
instruction and the biographical apothegm, Bultmann now sets 
down certain form-traits for the category as a whole. To begin 
with, unattached logia were appended to already existing scenes 
and thus the apothegms were expanded in the course of trans- 
mission. The apothegms’ procreative power caused analogous 
situations to be developed for other sayings of the Lord (ie., 
non-apothegmatic or non-symbolic scenes), especially through 
the motif of a question by the disciples. It also gave rise to vari- 
ants, e.g., the three variants of the Sabbath healing: Mr 3:1ff. 
(the man with the withered hand), L 13:10ff. (the infirm wom- 
an), L 14:1ff. (the man with dropsy) ; the two variant stories 
Mr 7:24ff. (the Syro-phoenician woman) and Mt 8:5ff. (the 
centurion of Capharnaum). The external completeness and 
self-contained character of the apothegms has been sufficiently 
described by Dibelius: it is a sign of original isolation. The 
interest always centers on the saying of Jesus, which is presented 
concisely, and generally at the end of the apothegm; but the 
“choral-ending” of Dibelius is to be rejected since it belongs 
to the topic of the miracle-story and is unsuited to an edifying, 
preaching style. After Jesus’ statement, the interest dies out: 
the tradition is not concerned with the subsequent history of 
the person healed. The situation is described with correspond- 





*Bultmann pp. 60-64. 
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ing conciseness. Time and place are not defined, or merely by 
chance. Such details, if given, have no value as history: they 
belong to the symbolism of the scene. To base chronology on 
indirect indications of the time of year, is childish; and all 


geographical data of Jesus’ “northern journey,” e.g., Mr 7:24 
(the Syro-phoenician woman), must be stricken from the story 
as part of a fantasy.” In other cases, however, it is not impos- 
sible, though contrary to the style, that one or other apothegm 
was transmitted with local details, e.g., Mt 8:5 (the centurion 
of Capharnaum) .” 

In the primitive apothegm, the occasion for His saying is 
presented to Jesus. It is a sign of secondary formation when 
Jesus takes the initiative Himself. The action is merely an ap- 
proach and question or a brief description of Jesus’ behavior or 
miraculous deed. The characters are depicted indirectly and 
enter the scene without apt motivation, merely because needed 
for the story. As a rule they are only types. Evolution has 
begun when the story-telling impulse introduces more definite 
details: the originally undetermined questioners become Phari- 
sees, Scribes, disciples, even one particular disciple. Indeed the 
naming of individual characters may well be a sign of relatively 
late formation of the whole passage. In such instances as the 
detailed characterization of the centurion in L 7:4f. we see the 
infiltration of novellistic traits.“ 


CriticisM. Such, in brief outline, is Bultmann’s long, minute 
and none too clear exposition of the apothegm. It is such a 
mixture of arbitrary statements and detailed analysis, of capri- 
cious bias and clever dissection that it leaves the reader over- 
whelmed and confused. A few general observations, however, 
may be made. 

The first concerns Bultmann’s analysis of the apothegmatic 
form. One may readily agree with many of the characteristics 
noted here: an act of Jesus occasions a question to which the 


{1Cp. Dibelius. “Zur Formg. der Ev.” p. 197: “Die angeblichen Reisen sind Rahmenwerk 
der Evangelisten.” 

“Bulrmann pp. 64-69. Regarding the passages in Luke which refer to world history, 
Bultmann says, Die Erforschung p. 38 (translation: F. Grant. Form Criticism. p. 70): “This 
is not really based upon a genuine historical interest, but is only the endeavor to bring 
home to educated Gentiles the universal significance of the Gospel story.” 

“Bultmann pp. 69-72. 
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Savior replies; He generally does so in the rabbinic manner and 
frequently enunciates a principle; His statement is placed em- 
phatically, often terminates the passage and in its import may 
transcend the concrete scene; the situation is concisely depicted 
and the characterization is simple. When Bultmann proceeds, 
however, from such objective form-analysis to determination 
of the primitive apothegmatic type, a subjective element enters 
the investigation. He suspects that, at times, definite acts have 
been invented as occasions for dispute: though the enemies of 
Jesus might well employ such single acts merely as pretexts for 
expressing their more general opposition; he eliminates certain 
verses simply because, for him, they weaken the force of Jesus’ 
sayings; he rejects the unity of all controversies in which he 
finds the saying intelligible apart from its context. Likewise, 
he speaks constantly of the procreative power of the apothegm 
and leaves neglected the more fundamental question of how the 
category arose at all if most of the disputes and incidents never 
actually occurred. Finally, he rejects as secondary corruptions 
of the primitive type almost all details of time and place, all 
initiative by Jesus, all definite names and characterization, the 
constant opposition of the Scribes and Pharisees. In so doing, 
he constructs a typical apothegm but destroys its reason for 
existence. Jesus lives at no time and in no place; He does noth- 
ing of His own account; He moves in a world of impersonal 
shadows; there is no reason for His rejection, trial, execution. 
While being molded to fit the theory, the facts have disappeared. 
The second observation concerns the Sitz im Leben. This is 
said to be the primitive Palestinian community in its apologetic 
and polemic, its debates, its preaching. That the community is 
of Palestine is deduced mainly from the rabbinic use of ques- 
tion and counter-question, metaphor and scriptural phrase. Yet 
what is more obvious than that Jesus Himself lived in Palestine 
and taught in the traditional manner of the rabbis? There is not 
the slightest proof of community creation in this rabbinic 
method of debate. Moreover, though the community undoubt- 
edly disputed, we know nothing of the postulated collection of 
quotations from Scripture, at hand for use on such occasions; 
and it is fantastic to picture the early Christians of Palestine, 
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with eyewitnesses still in their midst, ascribing such texts to 
Jesus and inventing situations for the disciples which would be 
symbolic of their own. 

Regarding the historical value of the apothegm we observe an 
all-embracing scepticism. Not only are single verses eliminated, 
tendencies decried, character description, chronology and geog- 
raphy deleted, but the apothegms as a group—controversies, in- 
structions and biographical apothegms—are classed as “‘ideal 
scenes.” They are merely symbolic stories, created by the com- 
munity to express in vivid fashion some transcendent truth. 
Sometimes the truth may have originated with Jesus, but we 
can never be sure of this. We can be certain, however, that the 
narrative setting originates from the community, that Jesus did 
not make use of trite occurrences to utter immortal sayings, 
that miracles are evident inventions. If Scripture is quoted or 
community interests are concerned, then possibly, and there- 
fore probably, primitive Christians are at work: whatever we 
think of Jesus’ knowledge of the prophets or whatever reason 
we assign for the very existence of the primitive community. 
Variants abound as the community combines in different ways 
the sayings and settings it has created for apologetic, contro- 
versial or preaching purposes. Singly neither controversies nor 
instructions nor biographical apothegms are historical occur- 
rences; but taken together they present in broad outline with 
an “internal” historical worth, the career of Jesus. All this is 
done by the community in the spirit of Jesus, who said: “I am 
the truth!” We shall speak again of this prejudice against the 
historicity of the synoptic Gospels. 


C. ParaDIGM vs. APOTHEGM 


We may conclude this article by a comparison of the apoth- 
egm of Bultmann with the paradigm of Dibelius. The com- 
parison is illuminating because each author sets out to apply 
form-criticism to more or less the same material. Bultmann’s 
category, it is true, includes forty-four passages (nine healing 
narratives) while Dibelius restricts his to eighteen (five healing 
accounts). Of these eighteen, however, only two are not in- 
cluded by Bultmann among the apothegms (both healing 
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stories). We thus have sixteen passages in common, three being 
accounts of miraculous healings. On the other hand, we notice 
that out of eleven healing narratives the critics agree on only 
three, even regarding general classification. This divergence 
regarding the application of the form-critical method to con- 
crete portions of the synoptic tradition becomes more evident 
as we proceed. The terminology indicates this well: for Dibelius 
it is a question of paradigms, i.e., narrative examples; Bultmann 
is analyzing sententious sayings, apothegms. According to Bult- 
mann the saying (if anything) goes back to Jesus; the frame- 
work was created by the community. According to Dibelius, 
the saying is often due to the preacher, but the story probably 
goes back to Jesus. In form-analysis the two authors more or 
less agree: Bultmann enumerates more characteristics than does 
Dibelius but he accepts all the latter’s observations save one, 
which he emphatically rejects: the choral-ending. Despite this 
agreement on the analysis of style, their deductions from form 
to Sitz im Leben result in strikingly different conclusions. For 
Dibelius the category has its origin in the preaching of the Hel- 
lenistic communities. For Bultmann it springs from the debates 
of the community in Palestine. The latter does indeed postulate 
an Hellenic origin for some stories and admits preaching, to- 
gether with apologetics, polemics and literary labor, as a Sitz im 
Leben for some of the apothegms. He does so, however, for less 
than one third of the narratives they treat in common and for 
none of the healing accounts included by Dibelius. Having 
agreed on the material, disagreed on the terminology and 
growth, agreed on style and differed completely regarding Sitz 
im Leben, the two critics conclude by a united denial of the 
strictly historical value of their respective categories. We may 
observe with wonder, as does Fr. Pinard, “in the disagreement 
of their partial solutions, the identity of their general conclusion 
regarding the value of the Gospel traditions.”™ 

In illustration of this comparison, it may be helpful here to 
summarize and present with brief comment the analysis of one 


44H], Pinard de la Boullaye, L’étude comparée des religions® II, 137, 
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healing narrative, Mr 2:1-12 (the paralytic) , as offered by these 
two authors. Bultmann treats the passage among the controver- 
sies occasioned by a healing: 


The story has two points: 1. the miracle, 2. the saying about forgiving 
sins. The second motif has been superficially inserted in the first and 
hence Sb-10 are secondary: for the pistis (faith) of the paralytic and his 
bearers, amply proved in 3f. and verified by Jesus in Sa, is forgotten 
in Sb-10, and 11f. is the organic conclusion of a miracle-story: proof of 
the cure by the patient carrying away his pallet, impression on the by- 
standers. This does not fit in, for after 5b-10 one asks: what is the 
impression on the adversaries? Do they belong to those doxazontes 
(glorifying) in 12?! We should rather expect their speechlessness to 
be recorded as in 3, 4, etc.! The debate 5b-10 has therefore been in- 
serted. It has evidently“ been composed on the miracle-story and was 
not originally independent. It obviously arose out of the dispute over 
the right (the exousia™) to forgive sins, a right which is demonstrated 
by the ability to perform the miraculous cure. Mr 2:5b-10 clearly 
arose because the community wished to trace back its right to forgive 
sins to Jesus. The language and the analogies Mt 16:19, 18:18, show 
that it is the Palestinian community which by its miraculous power to 
cure, proves that it can exercise the right to forgive sins. By con- 
structing this scene it traces its right back to a prototypical deed of 
Jesus.*” 


Dibelius classifies the passage as a paradigm: 


The first question: Which is easier, to forgive sin or to cure? is 
interrupted by the second: Who may forgive sins? The first determines 
the course of the action; it corresponds with Jewish ideas on the con- 
nection between sin and sickness that Jesus should confirm the forgiv- 
ing of sin by the cure. Here it is a matter only of the reality of the 
forgiveness, not of Jesus’ right to forgive. This right is stressed by the 
central portion of the story: Mr. 2:6-10. Scribes find fault with Jesus’ 
behavior: He blasphemes, for only God can forgive sin. Jesus expresses 
their thoughts by asking: Which is easier, to forgive sins or to cure? 
The adversaries dare not answer, and so, having disarmed their ill-will, 
Jesus heals. The verses 6-10, therefore, contain only a feigned dispute, 
since the adversaries have not actually spoken. In the framework of the 
action, they serve simply to link the forgiveness with the cure. In 





*“Deutlich”: to which L. Kohler. Das formgeschichtliche Problem des N. T. p. 18, re- 
plies: “Geht das nicht ein wenig rasch? Mehr Dekret als Demonstration? . . . Deutlich fir 
wen?” 
““The meaning of exousia here is “power” rather than “right”: cf. F. Zorell. Lexicon 
Graecum N. T.? (Paris. 1931) s.v. 
‘TBultmann pp. 12f. 
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connection with the preaching, however, they are more significant, for 
here the Christus is proclaimed! It is not Jesus nor His historical ad- 
versaries who speak. The preacher has created this central section to 
show why the healing occurred: “That ye may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” For the preaching, the 
question of the right to forgive sins was more important than the other 
and hence it had to be introduced. That the historical occurrence was 
not completely transformed is clear, however, from the presence of the 
innocuous, non-christological choral-ending: “We never saw the like” — 
which sounds as if the story told only of the miracle and not also of the 
dignity of the wonderworker. This analysis shows clearly that the 
passage is not to be classified as a controversy. In controversies a theme 
is evolved by statement and counterstatement. In this and most of the 
other paradigms, however, the adversary serves only to emphasize the 
deed or word of Jesus. One has, therefore, no right to designate com- 
munity discussions as the Si¢z im Leben, nor to conclude that the Pales- 
tine community is here proving its right to forgive sin by its miraculous 
power to cure. First of all, it is seriously to be doubted whether such 
discussions were essential for Christian communities in the years 50-70. 
Secondly, dialogue plays no part of major importance in the paradigms.” 


In regard to this Marcan narrative, then, Dibelius and Bult- 
mann agree that it is not strictly historical: verses 5b (or 6) to 
10 have been inserted in a more primitive story. According to 
Bultmann, the secondary verses were created by the Palestinian 
community, to prove that community’s right to forgive sins. 
According to Dibelius, the insertion was made by the preacher, 
to emphasize Jesus’ Christological prerogative concerning for- 
giveness of sins. Bultmann sees in the passage an apothegm de- 
veloped from controversies in the community; Dibelius discerns 
a paradigm employed in missionary preaching. Both reject the 
narrative as it stands, because it fails to fit the form-categories 
they have established. 

After reading these two analyses and re-reading the pericope 
in Mark, one wonders whether either critic ever seriously en- 
visioned the possibility that this most human incident might 
simply have happened as it has been recorded.“ 





‘8Dibelius pp. 634. 

49Cp. Fascher. Die formg. Meth. p. 226: “Bot eine Heilung den Anlass zum Disput fir 
Jesus, so musste dementsprechend berichtet werden, auch wenn der Formgeschichtler nun 
nicht weiss, ob er eine ‘Novelle’ oder ein ‘Paradigma minder reinen Typs’ vor sich hat.” 


(to be continued) 
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ST. THOMAS’ THOUGHT ON GRATIA OPERANS 
BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 


COLLEGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Montreal, Canada 


Ill. HABITUAL GRACE AS OPERANS ET COOPERANS 


“, .. Si vero accipiatur gratia pro habituali dono, sic est duplex gratiae 
effectus, sicut et cuiuslibet alterius formae: quorum primus est esse, 
secundus est operatio; sicut caloris operatio est facere calidum et ex- 
terior calefactio; sic igitur habitualis gratia, inquantum animam sanat 
vel iustificat sive gratam Deo facit, dicitur gratia operans; inquantum 
vero est principium operis meritorii, quod ex libero arbitrio procedit, 
dicitur cooperans.” 
(Summa Theol., 1a 2ae q. 111 a. 2 c) 


O sketch the content and the implications of the above 

passage is the primary purpose of the present article. Inci- 
dentally attention will be drawn to the declining importance 
of habitual grace in St. Thomas’ successive works, and this will 
prepare for an inquiry into his concept of actual grace as opera- 
tive and cooperative. 

Three main points are treated: 1. The general nature of the 
habit; 2. habitual grace as a gratia sanans; 3. the infusion 
of habitual grace as a premotion. Roughly these three cor- 
respond to the position of St. Thomas’ Sentences, the develop- 
ment in the De Veritate, and the development which begins 
with the Contra Gentiles and is consummated in the Summa 
Theologica.’ 


1. THE GENERAL Nature OF Hasirts. In estimating human 
nature St. Thomas was a whole-hearted pessimist. With con- 
viction he would repeat mumerus stultorum infinitus. And, as 
one might expect, for this low opinion of man he had at hand 
a very imposing metaphysical argument. 

Agere sequitur esse: perfection in the dynamic field of opera- 
tion is radically one with perfection in the static order of being. 
But perfection in the order of being is measured by the propor- 
tion of potency and act: the more refined the potency and the 
greater its actuation, the more perfect the resultant. Now, 
since God alone is actus purus with potentiality at zero and act 
at infinity, it follows that God alone operates with absolute per- 


'See our “General Movement of St. Thomas’s Thought on Gratia Operans.” [Theol. Studies 
2 (1941) 307-324). 
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fection. Next stand the angels, existing beyond time and cre- 
ated in the full development of their natures; compounds of 
potency and act, for the most part they do what is right. But 
man is essentially a creature of time; at birth his higher powers 
are the spiritual counterpart of materia prima, and their inde- 
terminate potentiality points at once in all directions; accord- 
ingly, since the good is ever unique and evil manifold, the odds 
always are that man will do what is wrong.” 

With the human problem so clearly conceived, St. Thomas 
has at once its solution, a greater actuation of human potency. 
However, as we should expect, this greater actuation is effected 
differently in the Sentences and in later works. In the Sentences 
habitual grace alone is gratia operans et cooperans.’ But in the 
De Veritate, the next systematic work, it is affirmed that no 
matter how perfect the habits one acquires or receives, there 
always remains the need of a divine operation which is a gratia 
cooperans.* 

In the Sentences, then, the problem of remedying human de- 
ficiency is met by considering the alternatives of external inter- 
vention and internal change. Either the rule of rectitude, 
divine wisdom, intervenes whenever man is about to act; or 
else that rule somehow becomes the inherent form of the 
potency to be regulated. But the former solution is unsatis- 
factory: interference is always a species of violence, and though, 
no doubt, divine interference would make man’s operation 
proper, it would leave man himself just as bad as he had been. 
On the other hand, if one examines the nature of habits and dis- 
positions, one finds that they constitute precisely the type of 
internal change required: they make the external rule of right 
action the internal form of the faculty’s operation. A disposi- 
tion is such a form in its incipient stages, when it is not well 
established and may easily be lost. A habit is such a form 
brought to perfection and, as it were, grafted on nature. For 
habits cling to us as does nature; they give operation the spon- 
taneity and the delight characteristic of natural action; they 


%See 1 d. 39 q. 2 a. 2 ad 4m. 
52 d. 26 q. 1 a. 6 ad 2m. 
"De Ver, q. 27 a. § ad 3m. 
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make arts and skills as unimpeded and free as the use of one’s 
own possessions. As Averroes said, habitus est quo quis agit cum 
voluerit; one has merely to want to, and the thing is done, if 
one has the habit.° 

In the De Veritate the basic ideas and the cosmic scheme re- 
main the same, but the human problem has a far profounder 
solution. God alone is fully proportionate to Goodness and 
Truth, and so only God is absolutely impeccable.’ According- 
ly, impeccable operation is possible to man only when he is 
accorded the beatific vision, when God alone is the source and 
principle of his entire activity.’ It follows that no habit or set 
of habits can make man’s operation absolutely right,’ for no 
habit or set of habits is equivalent to God Himself, who alone 
has the property of absolutely right action. Finally, since the 
condition of this life normally excludes the beatific vision, it is 
necessary to combine the alternatives of internal change and 
external intervention, to add divine motions to infused grace. 

Now this modification of the initial position naturally brings 
another in its train, for once it has been shown that external 
intervention has to be added to internal change, it becomes de- 
sirable to eliminate intervention’s implication of violence. Per- 
haps it was with this end in view that St. Thomas changed his 
theory of the gifts of the Holy Ghost;’ at any rate the later 
theory presented in the Summa Theologica is a very adequate 
answer to the objection that external intervention is violent, or 
as we should say, unnatural. The moral virtues are of two 
kinds: those like prudence and justice which perfect the facul- 
ties in which they inhere; others like temperance and fortitude 
which render the lower faculties spontaneous in their subordina- 
tion to higher faculties. Similarly habits are of two kinds: the 
virtues perfect the individual that possesses them, but the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost make connatural to the creature the external 


53 d. 23 q. 1a. 1. 

®De Ver. q. 24 a. 7. 

"Ibid. a. 8; cp. a. 9. 

8De Ver. q. 27 a. 5 ad 3m; cp. 1a 2ae q. 109. 

See de Guibert. Les doublets de S. Thomas d’Aquin. (Paris. 1926) pp. 101-125. For 
the views of earlier writers, cf. Lottin. “Les dons du Saint-Esprit chez les théologiens depuis 
Pierre Lombard jusqu’a saint Thomas d’Aquin.” [Rech. theol, anc. med. 1 (1929) 41-61.) 
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guidance and aid of the Spirit of truth and love.” Nor is there 
any difficulty in meeting the other objection advanced in the 
Sentences, that external intervention may improve human ac- 
tion but does not improve man himself. For the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost bring us into the region of pure supernaturality, 
a region that lies beyond the bounds of all created perfection. 
Just as beatitude is not human but divine and natural to God 
alone,” just as wisdom for us is not understanding but faith,” 
so the highest perfection of man cannot be immanent as are 
the virtues, but rather must link us dynamically with the sole 
source of absolute perfection. 

Such appears to be the main line of development in the ma- 
jestic sweep of St. Thomas’ thought on the problem of perfect- 
ing man. It begins with an insistence on the immanent perfec- 
tion of the virtues; it ends with a nuanced theory in which the 
transcendent perfection of God is communicated to man 
through the double channel of immanent virtues and transient 
motions. Certain points call for particular attention. 

First, the two aspects of habitual grace, operans et cooperans, 
result from the principle that actus is at once perfection and a 
source of further perfection, that agere sequitur esse. Because 
every habit is a perfection, the actuation and determination of 
an indeterminate potency,” it will have its immediate effects in 
the field of formal causality and its ulterior consequences in the 
field of efficient causality. The accident, heat, is the ground 
both of the fire’s being hot and of its heating other objects; 
in like manner grace or any other form is a principle of both 
esse and operari."* 

Second, the term “proportion” takes on an increasing signifi- 
cance as the actus basing the proportion increases. Thus, God, 
the angels and men are all proportionate to the true and the 





1014 2ae q- 68 a. 3; cp. a. 2. 

See O'Mahony. The Desire of God. (Cork. 1929). 

12§¢. Thomas’s development on this point has been presented by R. P. Chenu. “La théologie 
comme science au XIlIle siecle.” [Arch. d’hist. litt. doct. M.A. 2 (1927) 31-71]. 

1314 2ae q. 49 a. 4. 

M4. , . si vero accipiatur gratia pro babituali dono, sic est duplex gratiae effectus, sicut 
et cuiuslibet alterius formae: quorum primus est esse, secundus est operatio; sicut caloris 
operatio est facere calidum et exterior calefactio. 1a 2ae q. 111 a. 2. 
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good, for all are rational beings. But in God this proportion is 
such that divine operation cannot be defective; in the angels it 
implies only that for the most part operation will not fail; while 
in man it gives a mere possibility with no guarantee of success, 
so that for the most part men do what is wrong. Nevertheless, 
give man the virtues and in place of the statistical law govern- 
ing humanity one will have an approximation to the statistical 
law governing the angels. Man endowed with the virtues be- 
comes an agens perfectum and, for the most part, does what is 
right; thus a will adorned with the virtue of justice performs 
just deeds with the spontaneity and the regularity with which 
fire moves upwards.” 

Incidentally, one may note that this analogy of proportion 
resolves an apparent anomaly. In his later discussions of virtues 
in the will,” St. Thomas asserts that they are necessary to man 
because justice exceeds the proportion of men taken individu- 
ally and charity exceeds their proportion taken specifically. Yet 
at the same time he affirms that to love God above all things, so 
far from exceeding the proportion of man’s powers, is natural 
to him and to every other creature.’ The obvious solution 
seems to be the analogy of “proportion”: it is one thing to have 
an abstract admiration and approval for justice and the love of 
God; it is quite another uniformly to translate ideals and exalted 
principles into concrete living. The former results from ra- 
tional nature as such; the latter presupposes the acquired and 
the infused virtues according as action is on the plane of the 
terrestrial or celestial polity.” 

Third, it would be a grave misinterpretation to ascribe to St. 
Thomas the view that the supernatural virtues give merely the 
possibility of a type of action and do not make it spontaneous 
and connatural. His whole exposition is in terms of natural 
forms and natural inclinations: a virtue is a second nature, an 
actuation and determination of an indeterminate potency, and 
so quasi quaedam forma per modum naturae tendens in unum.” 


— 


13] d. 39 q. 2 a. 2 ad 4m; cp. la q. 49 a. 3 ad $m; 1a 2ae q. 113 a. 7 ad 4m. 

De Virt. in Comm. q. 1 a. 5; 1a 2ae q. 56 a. 6. 

"1a 2ae q. 109 a. 3 c and ad 2m. 

WThis is the explanation St. Thomas offers in his Commentary on Romans, 7 lect 3. 
"De Virt. in Comm. q. 1 a. 9 ¢. 
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However, there does remain the objection from experience that 
the infused virtues do not appear always to make right action 
prompt, easy, and agreeable. To this St. Thomas answered that 
neither acquired nor infused virtues totally eliminate the evil 
inclinations of passion; still both operate against such inclina- 
tions, though in different ways. Acquired virtues make evil 
tendencies less sensible; the more rarefied infused virtues may 
not have this effect at all, but what they do accomplish is to 
break sin’s dominion over us. Nor is the persisting sensible dif- 
ficulty contrary to the nature of a virtue, for, as even Aristotle 
acknowledged, the pleasure proper to virtuous action may be, 
at times, no more than the absence of regret.” Perhaps the 
more radical answer to the objection would be that readiness, 
ease and pleasure are the signs, the external consequences, of the 
virtues; such secondary effects may be covered over by other 
factors. Intrinsically a virtue is a determinate actuation: as 
such it is always analogous to natural spontaneity, for a nature 
is nothing but a determinate actuation. 


2. HasrruaL Grace as Gratia Sanans. The general na- 
ture of the habit as a determination raises the question: Do 
habits in the will limit the will’s freedom? No doubt Averroes 
was right in asserting habitus est quo quis agit cum voluerit. 
No doubt St. Thomas agreed with him, not only in the Sen- 
tences but also in the Summa.” None the less, a habit is the de- 
termination of an indeterminate potency, and a habit in the 
will is a state of willingness, an incipient willing this and reject- 
ing that.” Is there not something of a vicious circle in saying 
that we employ habits just as we will or please when our will- 
ingness and what pleases us is predetermined by our habits? Is 
there not something in the phrase, qualis quisque est talis finis 
videtur ei?® 

This question in its theological form is in terms of gratia 

sanans, of the moral impotence of the sinner, of the liberation 
of human liberty by grace. In the early Augustinian tradition 





21bid. gq. 1 a. 10 ad 14m and ad 15m. 

215 d. 23 q. 1 a. 1; la 2ae g. $0 a. 5 c. 

2214 2ae q. 49 a. 3. 

28The phrase occurs as an objection in Eth, Nic. 3, 5; 114a 32, St. Thomas’s discussion 
is in Eth. 3 lect 13. 
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this aspect of grace received the greatest prominence, as we 
have seen,” for the very good reason that the systematic elabora- 
tion of the idea of the supernatural had not as yet been at- 
tempted. It appears, however, that this excessive prominence 
was followed by a temporary eclipse when the idea of the super- 
natural was being worked out and applied. Thus one finds St. 
Albert taking at its face value Peter Lombard’s well-intentioned 
distinction between libertas a necessitate and libertas a peccato. 
With the Lombard he affirms that man always enjoys libertas a 
necessitate. Unlike the Lombard he concludes that non posse 
non peccare etiam damnabiliter does not mean precisely what it 
says; for, he maintains, St. Augustine’s peccata habendi dura 
necessitas does not mean that the sinner cannot avoid future 
sins without grace; it only means that the sinner cannot have 
his past sins forgiven without grace.” 

St. Bonaventure had been of a contrary opinion,” but St. 
Thomas in his Sentences argues for his former master in the 
most downright fashion. There is no use saying that a sinner 
can avoid each separate sin but not all, for if he can avoid each, 
then he can avoid all. Nor is it any better to argue that he can 
avoid all for a time but not always, for resistance to sin makes 
one all the stronger against it. In short, freedom of choice per- 
tains to human nature; sin does not destroy nature; therefore 
sin does not destroy freedom. The most that can be said is that 
because of sin it becomes difficult to avoid what once was 
avoided easily.” 

In the De Veritate, however, one finds a very pertinent quo- 
tation from St. Augustine’s De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. The 
Pelagians admitted that grace was necessary for the forgive- 
ness of past sins; what they wanted to maintain was that grace 
was not necessary for the avoidance of future sins. It was on 
this score that St. Augustine took them to task, citing the Our 


“See our “Introduction to St. Thomas’s Thought on Gratia Operans.” [Theol. Studies 2 
(1941) 289-307]. 

"Summa de Creaturis 2a q. 70 a. 5; Comment. super Sentent. 2 d. 25 a 6. Both works 
belong to the period 1240-1250 according to Fr. Pelster in Herder’s Lexikon fir Theologie 
und Kirche. The position is corrected by St. Albert in his Summa Theologica 2a q. 100 mem. 
2-4, but this work is posterior to St. Thomas’s death. 

2 d. 28 q. 2 a. 2; Vivés 3 296. 
24. 28q.142.2;24.25q.14.4. 
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Father which asks not only dimitte debita nostra but also ne nos 
inferas in tentationem. Accordingly there is no use trying to 
make out that non posse non peccare merely means that grace 
is necessary for sins to be forgiven.” 

To meet this datum, St. Thomas refines his theory of the rela- 
tions between the habits and freedom. The irrevocable fixity 
in evil proper to the demons” is not possible to man in this life.” 
For passion is momentary; bad habits of one kind can be over- 
come by good habits of another; and as by reasoning man falls 
into error, so by more reasoning can he be brought back to 
truth. Even when error exists in matters of principle, it can 
be corrected, not indeed by deduction which presupposes true 
principles, but by collative thought and by the acquisition of 
the virtues which effect a right attitude toward principles.” 

Still even in this life a relative fixity in evil results from sin. 
This is a necessary consequence of three truths: A. Explicit 
deliberation is not needed for an act to be free; B. explicit 
deliberation is necessary for the sinner to avoid further sin; 
C. it is impossible for a man to deliberate explicitly before 
every act, and so it is impossible for the sinner to avoid all sins. 
As the argument touches the very centre of the relations be- 
tween habits of will and human freedom, it will be well to make 
each point quite plain. 

First (A), explicit deliberation is not needed for an act to 
be free. For instance, one does not weigh the pros and cons of 
eating before each meal, yet one eats freely. The same is true 
with regard to the whole routine of our lives, for, in the main, 
human action is the outcome of habitual orientations of mind 
and will. Further, one finds the same domination of habits in 
sudden departures from routine, and for this reason Aristotle 
pointed out that a man’s behaviour in an emergency is the best 
indication of his virtue. On the other hand, this vast and al- 
most palpable absence of explicit reflection and debate does 





28De Ver. q. 24 a. 12 ob. 22 (ser. 1). 

29St. Thomas treats the fixity of the demons in evil many times: 4 d. 50 q. 2 a. 1; De Ver. 
q- 24 a. 10; C. Gent. 4. 95; la q. 64 a. 2; De Malo q. 16 a. 5. 

80De Ver. q. 24 a. 11. 

S1]1bid. and ad 4m. Such thought we associate with Newman; St. Thomas gives Aristotle 
as his source. 
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not involve an equal absence of freedom in human living. Most 
actions of this type receive a real and full consent: for when 
there is antecedent willingness with respect to an end, means to 
the end have merely to present themselves and, unless some 
special consideration intervene, they will freely and, as it were, 
spontaneously be chosen. To cite the Latin: 

. . . Fepentina sunt secundum habitum. Nec hoc est intelligendum 

quod operatio secundum habitum virtutis possit esse omnino absque 

deliberatione, cum virtus sit habitus electivus; sed quia habenti habitum 
iam est in eius electione finis determinatus, unde quandocumque aliquid 
occurrit ut conveniens illi fini, statim eligitur, nisi ex aliqua attentiori 

et maiori deliberatione impediatur.™ 
So much, then, for the first point: the antecedent willingness 
of the habit results in activity that is both spontaneous and 
free; the only brake on this spontaneity is explicit deliberation, 
a process of reasoning that constructs an alternative course of 
action. 

It immediately follows (B) that anyone with a vicious habit 
will freely and, as it were, automatically sin as often as occasion 
arises unless, simultaneously with each occasion of sin, there also 
arises an explicit deliberation. But St. Thomas goes further 
than this. Even if the sinner has committed but a single sin 
and so has not acquired a vice, still from that one sin there re- 
mains in his will a spontaneous orientation, vis et inclinatio, to 
the transitory good that he has made his end. In other words 
the difference between dispositions and habits is not that the 
latter are more efficacious than the former: both are spontaneous 
orientations and, while they last, both are equally efficacious. 
The difference is that the habit is so rooted in one that its 
chances of survival are vastly greater; it is a disposition that has 
built itself a permanent home, that has reached out in all direc- 
tions to eliminate all tendencies that would threaten its security. 
Accordingly a mere disposition in the will is no less an ante- 
cedent willingness than the established habit, and so even a 
single sin sets up an orientation that makes the sinner succumb 
to every further temptation unless he argues himself out of it. 

But mortal sin, it may be objected, requires full advertence 





"De Ver. q. 24 a. 12. 
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and full consent. That is true, but the point is this: a sinner 
can have both full advertence and full consent without having 
the measure of deliberation necessary to break down his spon- 
taneous orientation. Full advertence is a realization that an act 
is sinful and against God; full consent is a real consent follow- 
ing full advertence. Certainly the sinner must have both of 
these if he is to commit another mortal sin. But suppose that 
he has both; does it follow that he has reflected sufficiently to 
argue himself out of sinning? Not at all. To know that an 
act is wrong and an offence against God is an efficacious motive 
to a will actuated by charity. But what moves the sinner is 
not an appeal to his pure love of God, for he does not love God. 
To touch his heart, the appeal must be directed to his self-love. 
To hold in check his appetites, considerations must be adduced 
that offer deterrents to egoism. Of course his heart always can 
be touched, for he has not the fixity in evil of the demons; de- 
terrents can always be found, for what is against God is ulti- 
mately also against himself. But the present point is that the 
full advertence necessary for mortal sin neither touches his 
heart nor offers an efficacious deterrent, that a further and fuller 
advertence is required before the sinner can construct his re- 
sistance to further sin. 

Third (C), habits are a human necessity. Man has to be 
spontaneously and antecedently in the right attitude, with the 
right orientation, for the excellent reason that it is quite impos- 
sible for man to be reasoning himself into the right attitude be- 
fore each act. You may say that habits are needed merely to 
make action ready, easy, and agreeable. That is quite true. But 
it is also true that unless action is ready, easy, and agreeable, then 
for the most part it will not take place. Such was the statistical 
law established in the Sentences. But now St. Thomas advances 
from a mere statistical law to the limiting case in which sheet 
impossibility emerges. He had shown that the sinner stands in 
need of an extra measure of reflectiveness, a special advertence, 
if he is to avoid further sins. The question now is: Can a maf 
endure the perpetual strain of such deliberateness? The answer 
is flatly negative. Deliberate vigilance can succeed for a time, 
but not for the whole time, nor even for a long time. If only 
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he puts his mind to it, the sinner can resist every temptation. 
But he cannot constantly be putting his mind to it. There- 
fore, it is inevitable that he will give free course to the spon- 
taneous orientation, to the vis et inclinatio, of his will; once he 
has done so, temptation has only to recur and again he will sin, 
freely.” 

Thus the Lombard’s non posse non peccare is re-established; 
the vast sea of Augustinian thought, which flowed in the 
twelfth century but whose current was dammed while the 
speculative theorem of the supernatural was being elaborated 
and applied, now surges into the categories of the Thomist 
synthesis. Habitual grace, henceforth, is not only elevans but 
also sanans. Let us give a few illustrations. 

An objection affirms, cogenti cupiditati voluntas resistere non 
potest.“ Nothing could summarize more effectively the kernel 
of St. Thomas’ account of moral impotence: self-love, cupidi- 
tas, makes sin connatural; it makes the avoidance of sin an im- 
possible strain; it constitutes a servitude from which the only 
permanent liberation is the infusion of divine charity.” In 
similar fashion St. Thomas accepts and interprets St. Paul’s non 


38De Ver. q. 24 a. 12. Is he really free? At this period St. Thomas conceives freedom as 
non-coercion and so has no difficulty: see 2 d. 25 q. 1 a. 2; De Ver. q. 23 a. 4; De Pot. 
q. 10 a. 2 ad Sm; De Ver. q. 22 a. 5 c; ibid. 4a 4m (ser. 1); ibid. 3a 3m (ser. 2); De Ver. 
q. 22 a. 8; De Ver. q. 24 a. 1 ad 20m; De Ver. q. 24 a. 10 Sa 5m; De Ver. q. 24 a. 12 ad 10m 
(ser. 2); De Pot. q. 3 a. 7 ad 14m. Later in the De Malo, when the determinist views of 
Parisian Averroists were being ventilated, St. Thomas treats with extraordinary harshness 
the weak minds or frivolous wills that identify freedom with non-coercion. See De Malo 
q. 6 a. 1 corp. init.; also Lottin. “Liberté humaine et motion divine.” [Rech. theol. anc. med. 
7 (1935) 52-69, 156-173], and his earlier article, “La date de la question disputée ‘De Malo’ 
de §. Thomas d’Aquin.” [Rev. bist. eccl. 24 (1928) 284-303]. 

To return to our initial question, it would seem that non-coercion was simply a mode 
of speech in St. Thomas’s earlier works; it was common enough in his predecessors; and 
certainly it was not a true presupposition of his position, which rather is the law of 
psychological continuity formulated in De Malo q. 16 a. 5. On that interpretation the 
freedom of the sinner who cannot help sinning depends on the measure of his resistance to 
sin: if that resistance extends to the point where the physical strain reaches the peak of 
physical incapacity, then sin committed in that state is not formal but material; if the 
resistance does not produce physical incapacity, then it is the will that provides the ultimate 
determinant, and the culpability of the will in so doing would seem to be in some inverse 
Proportion to the measure of physical debilitation. What more can be said? Certainly « 
sib distinction between impotentia moralis and impotentia physica throws no light on the 
issue. 

“De Ver. q. 24 a. 12 ob. 12 (ser. 1). 

"Ibid. corp. ad fin, 
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quod volo bonum hoc ago,” St. Augustine’s comparison of the 
sinner’s will to a crooked leg that cannot but limp along,” St, 
Gregory’s peccatum quod per paenitentiam non deletur, mox 
suo pondere ad aliud trahit,”* the old “theologians’ definition” of 


liberty as quo bonum eligitur gratia assistente et malum gratia 
desistente,” the Glossa’s description of the liberation of human 


liberty,” and, of course, Peter Lombard’s account of the state 


of fallen man.” 

But not only is there a revival of the psychological theories 
of grace so prominent in twelfth century thought. There also 
is the coherent handling of what the twelfth century could and 
did assert but could not correlate with its other data. At the 
head of this list is the passage attributed to St. Jerome, hominem 
semper peccare et non peccare posse.” There follows a series of 
equivalent arguments from Holy Scripture, St. Augustine and 
human reason.“ Finally, it is in this long discussion that St. 
Thomas comes to grips with the twofold function of habitual 
grace to be described with schematic brilliance in the Prima 
Secundae,“ when he will hold in synthesis the distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural orders, the difference 
between Adam’s state and our own, and the necessity of divine 
motions supplementing infused habits.“ 

So much for the development in speculative theology. Im- 
plicit in it there is discerned, easily enough, a philosophic doc- 
trine that dispositions and habits of will constitute a very real 
limitation on human freedom. The human will does not swing 
back to a perfect equilibrium of indifference with every tick 
of the clock; its past operations determine its present orienta- 
tion; and though this orientation has not the absolute fixity of 
angels and demons, still it is characterized by the relative fixity 





38] bid. ob. 1 (ser. 1). 

871bid. ob. 4 (ser. 1) ob. 2 (ser. 2). 

38] bid. ob. 5 (ser. 1). 

53°1bid. ob. 14 (ser. 1). 

Ibid. ob. 3 (ser. 1). 

*1] bid. ob. 21 (ser. 1). 

42] bid. ob. 1 (ser. 2). 

$3] bid ob. 2-11 (ser. 2). 

1a 2ae q. 109. 

S5A]l these points are contained in De Ver. q. 27 a, 5 ad 3m, 
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of psychological continuity. It can be changed but such change 
always requires a cause. 

The accurate formulation of this position, however much 
it is presupposed in the De Veritate,“ I have not been able to 
find in any work earlier than the De Malo. ‘There one may read 
of three possible meanings of the expression, volitional differ- 
ence, velle diversa. The third, which alone concerns us, is as 


follows: 

Tertia autem diversitas in quam liberum arbitrium potest, attenditur 
secundum differentiam mutationis; quae quidem non consistit in hoc 
quod aliquis diversa velit, nam et ipse Deus vult ut diversa fiant secun- 
dum quod convenit diversis temporibus et personis; sed mutatio liberi 
arbitrii consistit in hoc quod aliquis illud idem et pro eodem tempore 
non velit quod prius volebat, aut velit quod prius nolebat. Et haec di- 
versitas non per se pertinet ad rationem liberi arbitrii sed accidit ei 
secundum conditionem naturae mutabilis: sicut non est de ratione 
visivae potentiae quod diversimode videat, sed hoc contingit quandoque 
propter diversam dispositionem videntis, cuius oculus quandoque est 
purus, quandoque autem turbatus. Et similiter etiam mutabilitas seu 
diversitas liberi arbitrii non est de ratione eius, sed accidit ei in quantum 
est in natura mutabili. 

Mutatur enim in nobis liberum arbitrium ex causa intrinseca et ex 
causa extrinseca. Ex causa quidem intrinseca: vel propter rationem, puta 
cum quis aliquid prius nesciebat quod postea cognoscit; vel propter 
appetitum qui quandoque sic est dispositus per passionem vel habitum 
ut tendat in aliquid sicut in sibi conveniens, quod cessante passione 
vel habitu sibi conveniens non est. Ex causa vero extrinseca: puta cum 
Deus immutat voluntatem hominis per gratiam de malo in bonum, 
secundum illud Prov., 21, 1: Cor regis est in manu Dei, et quocumque 
voluerit vertet illud. * 


The point is quite clear. Per se the will does not change and so 
the angels decide their eternal destiny by a single act. Per 
accidens the will does change, not because it is a will, nor be- 
cause it is a free will, but because it is in natura mutabili and 
either new knowledge, a modification of passion or of habit, or 
divine grace intervenes. 

It is perhaps worth noting that in the De Veritate St. Thomas 
had discussed the change of the will effected by grace. Q. 22, 


“See the way St. Thomas argues that the will of the demons cannot change and that 
man’s can change, De Ver. q. 24 a. 10 and 11. 
"De Malo q. 16 a. 5. 
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a. 8 opens with two objections: the first is Cor regis in manu 
Domini; the second is a snippet from the glossa Augustini to the 
effect that God operates in the hearts of men inclining their 
wills as he pleases.” The account of this operation is as follows: 
Cum igitur Deus voluntatem immutat, facit ut praecedenti in- 
clinationi succedat alia inclinatio, et ita quod prima aufertur et secunda 
manet. Unde illud ad quod inducit voluntatem, non est contrarium 
inclinationi iam exsistenti, sed inclinationi quae prius inerat. . . . 
Immutat autem voluntatem dupliciter: uno modo movendo tantum: 
quando scilicet voluntatem movet ad aliquid volendum sine hoc quod 
aliquam formam imprimat voluntati, sicut sine appositione habitus 
quandoque facit ut homo velit hoc quod prius non volebat. Alio vero 
modo imprimendo aliquam formam in ipsam voluntatem; sicuti enim 
ex ipsa natura, quam Deus voluntati dedit, inclinatur voluntas in aliquid 
volendum . . . ita ex aliquo superaddito, sicut est gratia vel virtus, 
inclinatur ulterius ad volendum aliquid aliud, ad quod prius non erat 
determinata naturali inclinatione. . . .™ 
If one may presume a similar field of concepts in De Veritate, 
q. 22, a. 8 and De Veritate, q. 24, a. 7-12, the function of the 
habit as a gratia sanans becomes quite plain.. On the one hand, 
the sinner is confined by the law of psychological continuity to 
a perpetual repetition of his sins. On the other, the infusion 
of grace constitutes a permanent change in the inclination or 
spontaneous orientation of the will: it plucks out the heart of 
stone that made the sinner a slave to sin; it implants a heart of 
flesh to initiate a new continuity in justice. Finally, just asa 
vicious habit is not needed to set up slavery to sin, for a mere 
disposition suffices, so also the infusion of habitual grace is not 
the sole means God has for the liberation of liberty, for not only 
by imprinting a permanent form but also by a simple motion 
does God change the will of man. However, this last point 
calls for a separate inquiry. 


3. THe INFusep Hasir as A PREMOTION. In the Summa 
Theologica St. Thomas employs an analogy from Aristotelian 
physics to correlate the three elements in the process of justifica- 
tion: the infusion of grace is motio moventis, the free acts of 





48De Ver. q. 22 a. 8. In the Prima Secundae (q. 79 a. 1 ad 1m) one is told that this 
glossa is from St. Augustine’s De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio. 

{The passage continues on the theme of liberty as non-coercion, see above note 33. 

De Ver. q. 22 a. 8. 
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oil faith and repentance are motus mobilis, and the remission of 
dial sins is perventio in finem or consummatio motus.” 

Wee The same analogy had already been used in the discussion of 
ic. the passions. Thus: 
a . » . agens autem naturale duplicem effectum inducit in patiens: nam 
we primo quidem dat formam, secundo dat motum consequentem formam: 
sicut generans dat corpori gravitatem et motum consequentem ipsam; 
aa et ipsa gravitas, quae est principium motus ad locum connaturalem, 
all propter connaturalitatem potest quodammodo dici amor naturalis. . . . 
anil Prima ergo immutatio appetitus ab appetibili vocatur amor, qui nihil 
al est aliud quam complacentia appetibilis: et ex hac complacentia sequitur 
im motus in appetibile, qui est desiderium: et ultimo quies quae est 
uid gaudium.™ 
tus, Similarly: 
oo. . . « diversitas autem activi vel motivi, quantum ad virtutem mo- 
vendi, potest accipi in passionibus animae secundum similitudinem 
itate, agentium naturalium: omne enim movens trahit quodammodo ad se 
£ the patiens, vel a se repellit. Trahendo quidem ad se tria facit in ipso: nam 
hand, primo quidem dat ei inclinationem vel aptitudinem ut in ipsum tendat: 
, sicut cum corpus leve quod est sursum dat levitatem corpori generato, 
ty * per quam habet inclinationem vel aptitudinem ad hoc quod sit sursum. 
usion Secundo si corpus generatum est extra locum proprium, dat ei moveri 
on or ad locum. Tertio dat ei quiescere in locum cum pervenerit: quia ex 
rt of eadem causa aliquid quiescit in loco per quam movebatur ad locum. 
rt of Et similiter intelligendum est de causa repulsionis. In motibus autem 
ae appetitivae partis. .. .™ 
mere The use of the same analogy in the discussion of justification is 
is not manifest, not merely from the terms motio moventis, motus 
only mobilis and perventio in finem, but also from a number of other 
otion indications. In the article on gratia operans one reads: 
point . + « Si Vero accipiatur gratia pro habituali dono, sic est duplex 
gratiae effectus, sicut et cuiuslibet alterius formae: quorum primus 
est esse, secundus est operatio; sicut caloris operatio est facere calidum 
mes et exterior calefactio. . . .™ 
_— Again in the definition of justification: 
ts of . iustificatio passive accepta importat motum ad iustitiam sicut 
j et calefactio motum ad calorem. . . .™ 
a 511g 2ae q. 113 a. 6. 5214 2ae q. 26 a. 2. 
. 5819 2ae q. 23 a. 4. 5414 2ae q. 111 a. 2. 
5514 2ae q. 113 a. 1. 
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And in describing the instantaneous character of the free acts 
in justification: 
. » in eodem instanti in quo forma acquiritur incipit res operari 
secundum formam: sicut ignis statim cum est generatus, movetur sur- 
sum; et si motus eius esset instantaneus, in eodem instanti compleretur: 
motus autem liberi arbitrii qui est velle non est successivus sed instan- 
taneus; et ideo non oportet quod iustificatio impii sit successiva.™ 
Now there is no difficulty in understanding why St. Thomas 
should have turned to this analogy with physical theory when 
describing the transmutation effected at the instant of justifica- 
tion. As we have seen, there are two forms of psychological 
continuity in man, servitude to sin and the liberty of the sons 
of God. The instant of justification is the shift from one form 
to the other; it puts an end to servitude; it is the beginning and 
the foundation of the liberty of grace. To make it perfectly 
plain that St. Thomas did not fall into the error of so many 
minor theologians who deal in empty categories, let us transcribe 
a typical passage from the Commentary on Romans: 
. »  alio modo dicitur aliquis esse sub lege quasi a lege coactus; et sic 
dicitur esse sub lege qui non voluntarie ex amore sed timore cogitur 
legem observare. Talis autem caret gratia, quae si adesset inclinaret 
voluntatem ad observantiam legis, ut ex amore moralia eius praecepta 
impleret. Sic igitur quamdiu aliquis sic est sub lege ut non impleat 
voluntarie legem, peccatum in eo dominatur, ex quo voluntas hominis 
inclinatur ut velit id quod est contrarium legi. . .. Hanc autem gratiam 
facientem homines libere legem implere, non conferebant legalia sacra- 
menta, sed conferunt eam sacramenta Christi.™ 
Thus St. Thomas affirms that if an individual observes the law 
with regret and through fear then he is without grace, for grace 
inclines the will to love fulfilment of the law. Just as the sinner 
to avoid sin must be under a continuous and intolerable strain, 
so the justified enjoys the opposite spontaneity; if he is to sin, 
he must labour against his conscience. 

Once this is understood, one readily grasps why the infusion 
of habitual grace is a premotion. It is a change from one spon- 
taneity to another, a straightening out of man, placing his 





5614 2ae q. 113 a. 7 ad 4m. 
STI Rom. 6 lect. 3. Cp. 1a 2ae q. 108 a. 1 ad 2m. 
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higher faculties in subordination to God and his lower faculties 
in subordination to reason.” When such a change is produced 
in adult consciousness,” it naturally gives rise to acts of free 
will, acts of faith and of repentance, that both acknowledge 
this change of attitude and result from it. 

. .. Deus non sine nobis nos iustificat, quia per motum liberi arbitrii, 
dum iustificamur, Dei iustitiae consentimus; ille tamen motus non 
est causa gratiae sed effectus; unde tota operatio pertinet ad gratiam.” 

Just as the generation of fire results in immediate burning, so 
the infusion of the virtues results in immediate acts of virtue.” 
For habitual grace is like any other form: it gives not only esse 
but also operari.” 

One must not suppose, however, that St. Thomas always 
analyzed the instant of justification in the above manner. In 
the De Veritate, for example, obstinacy in sin is defined as an 
incapacity to cooperate with grace.” Now this is meaningless 
when it is fully grasped that grace is what gives the capacity to 
cooperate, that it plucks out the heart of stone, however black, 
that will not cooperate, and gives the heart of flesh that leaps to 
cooperation. What, then, was the course of St. Thomas’s de- 
velopment on this point? 





5814 2ae q. 113 a. 1. 

59St. Thomas excepts the parvuli, furiosi, and amentes: 1a 2ae q. 113 a. 3. 

014 2ae q. 111 a. 2 ad 2m. 

$l] 2ae q. 113 a. 7 ad 4m. 

6224 2ae q. 111 a. 2 c. Fr. del Prado in his De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio (3 vols. Friburgi. 
Helv. 1907) expresses the opinion that St. Thomas considered the will to be purely passive in 
the free acts elicited at the instant of justification. His argument seems to be that 
justification is an operative grace, which is not without foundation in la 2ae q. 111 a. 2 ob. 
2a et ad 2m., and that when grace is operative then the will is mota et nom movens, 
which is clearly stated in the corpus. I am inclined to disagree with this view, for St. 
Thomas’s definition of habitual grace as cooperative is that it is a principle of free acts 
(inquantum vero est principium operis meritorii, quod ex libero arbitrio procedit, dicitur 
cooperans) while his definition of cooperative grace is mens mota et movens (ibid. corp.). 
Further, that the grace of justification is purely and simply operative is not St. Thomas’s 
statement so much as that of the objicient, while St. Thomas does say that gratia operans 
et cooperans est eadem gratia sed distinguitur secundum diversos effectus (ibid, ad 4m.). 
Finally, St. Thomas’s eagerness to agree with St. Augustine, an eagerness that is palpable 
to anyone reviewing the development of his thought on grace, would hardly lead him to 
interpret St. Augustine’s non te iustificabit sine te by a passivity parallel to the passivity 
with which he interprets St. Augustine’s quam Deus in nobis sine nobis operatur. The 
basic problem of habitual grace as operans ef cooperans was to find different meanings for 
these two texts. See below note 64. 

88De Ver. q. 24 a. 11; cp. a. 10. 
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First, there exists a basic uniformity. At all times St. Thomas 
distinguished between God’s infusion of the virtues and our 
consent to that infusion. The former is always operative: quam 
Deus in nobis sine nobis operatur. The latter is always coopera- 
tive: qui creavit te sine te, non iustificabit te sine te.“ Further, 
the act of consent is always causally dependent on the infusion 
of grace: for such acts are meritorious,” and without grace 
there is no merit. Finally, in the Sentences and the De Veritate 
the causal dependence of the act of consent appears to be solely 
with regard to the forma meriti; but in the Summa the depen- 
dence regards not only the forma meriti but also, as we have 
seen, the motus liberi arbitrii itself. 

Thus in the Sentences there is the question: Do the free acts 
in justification precede the infusion of grace?” The answer is a 
series of distinctions. What is meant by precedence? If the 
reference is to a temporal order, the answer is negative, for the 
infusion of grace, the free acts, and the remission of sins are 
simultaneous. If the reference is to a causal order, then is it 
material or formal causality that is understood? For in material 
causality the free acts as dispositions precede; but in formal 
causality the free acts must follow. 

In the De Veritate St. Thomas explicitly rejects his later seria- 
tion that places the free acts after the infusion of grace but 
prior to the remission of sins. The infusion of grace and the 
remission of sins admit no intermediate.” Thus the free acts 
must either precede both or follow both. But they cannot 
simply precede, for they cannot be meritorious before grace is 
infused. Nor can they simply follow, for they are dispositions 





“4A poc. Pet. (Eth.) 7 and 11, (Akbmim Fragment), 9, 24. 

64On these texts we have the following solutions: 

. « « Deus nom iustificat nos sine nobis consentientibus. . . . lustificat tamen nos sine nobis 
virtutem causantibus 2 d. 27 q. 2 ad 7m. 

. Deus virtutes in nobis operatur sine nobis virtutes cansantibus, non tamen sine nobis 
consentientibus. De Ver. q. 28 a. 3 ad 17m. 

. virtus infuse causatur in nobis a Deo sine nobis agentibus, non tamen sine nobit 
consentientibus; et sic est intelligendum quod dicitur, Quem Deus in nobis sine nobis 
Operatur; quae vero per nos aguntur, Deus in nobis causat non sine nobis agentibus; ips 
enim operatur in omni voluntate et natura 1a 2ae q. $5 a. 4 ad 6m. 

$515 2ae q. 112 a. 2 ad 1m and loc. per. 
64 d. 17 q. 1 a. 4 qc 2. 
®TDe Ver. q. 28 2. 8 c. 
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to the remission of sin.” It may be noted that this position in 
the De Veritate is all the more surprising in view of the fact that 
St. Thomas had already formulated his view that the infusion 
of grace involved a change in the inclination of the will.” 

The root difficulty seems to have been the difficulty of 
systematizing Pelagian error, for only gradually does St. Thomas 
appear to have acquired clear and distinct concepts of its many 
aspects. In the Sentences Pelagianism seems to be simply the 
negation of the supernatural order.” In the De Veritate, as we 
have seen, the moral impotence of the sinner adds a new aspect: 
it is Pelagian to say that without grace man can avoid further 
sin.” But the first mention of Pelagianism in connection with 
the initium iustificationis and the initium fidei is not in the 
treatment of the preparation for justification in the Sentences” 
nor even in the De Veritate™ but, to my knowledge, in the 
Contra Gentiles.“ Since there one finds the prevenience of 
divine grace formulated in terms of motio moventis praecedit 
motum mobilis,” one need look no further for the origin of the 
Summa’s series, in which the infusion of grace is motio moven- 
tis, the free acts are motus mobilis, and the remission of sin is 
consummatio motus." 


4. ConcLusion. The foregoing study of St. Thomas’ 
thought on habitual grace as operative and cooperative has 
drawn attention to the following points. First, there is a de- 
velopment with regard to the role of the virtues in perfecting 
man: in the Sentences when habitual grace alone is operative 
and cooperative, the habits alone are considered as means of 
human perfection; in the De Veritate when an actual grace is 
recognized as cooperative, it is affirmed that a creature cannot 
get along without divine aid and guidance no matter how per- 





81 bid. et sol. (ser. 2). 

®9De Ver. q. 22 a. 8. 

See 2 d. 28 q. 1 a. 1-4; cp. loc. par. 

De Ver. q. 24 a. 12; cp. 2 d. 28 q. 1 a. 2. 
722 d. 28 q. 14.4. 

8De Ver. q. 24 a. 15. 

™4C. Gent. 3, 149, 152. 

™C. Gent. 3, 149. 

1814 2ae q. 113 a. 6-8. 
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fect his virtues; in the Summa actual grace is operative as well 
as cooperative and the gifts of the Holy Ghost are defined in 
terms of connaturality to motion by an external principle. Sec- 
ond, there is development with regard to the necessity of vir- 
tues: in the Sentences this necessity is merely in terms of statis- 
tical law; in the De Veritate statistical law gives way to relative 
impossibility. Coincident with this development is a fuller 
grasp of the nature of Pelagianism and the transfusion of 
twelfth century Augustinian thought into the Thomist syn- 
thesis. Third, there is development with regard to the pre- 
venient action of grace on free will: in the Sentences and the 
De Veritate the free acts that take place in justification are in- 
formed by the infused grace; in the Contra Gentiles the pre- 
venience of grace is expressed in terms of motio moventis and 
motus mobilis; in the Summa this terminology is developed on 
the analogy of Aristotelian physics and the motion of free will 
as well as its information is attributed to the simultaneously 
infused habitual grace. 

It would, perhaps, not be unreasonable to conclude that St. 
Thomas’s concept of actual grace underwent a concomitant 


variation. 
(To be continued) 
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II. THe Dicniry oF THE HUMAN PERSON 


EW Testament social doctrine was sharply at variance with 

the current thought of the Roman Empire and therefore 

it was necessarily revolutionary. “I have come to bring a sword, 

not peace. For I have come to set a man at variance with his 

father, and a daughter with her mother, and a daughter-in-law 

with her mother-in-law; and a man’s enemies will be those of his 

own household.””* The revolutionary character of Christianity, 

however, was highly personal. It did not show itself in the form 

of armed rebellion. It was by a revolution in men’s lives that the 
early Church reformed the social order. 

This interior but potent revolution centered around a new 
conception of human dignity. Contemporary Rome did not 
set a high value on the person as such and consequently Roman 
society was highly stratified. Slaves were denied their elemen- 
tary human rights; free non-citizens were underprivileged in 
comparison with citizens; and even among the citizens them- 
selves a small aristocratic class enjoyed most of the power and 
privileges. Such institutions as gladiatorial combats and the 
patria potestas with its ius vitae ac necis reflected a certain cal- 
lous indifference towards the rights of the individual. Against 
this viewpoint Christianity vigorously asserted the dignity of 
the human person. Its uncompromising assertion of this dignity 
acted as a leaven in contemporary society, as a solvent which 
dissolved, in the long run, the principal problems which plagued 
the Roman world. To understand early Christian social thought 
it is therefore very necessary to examine in its various ramifica- 
tions the Christian attitude toward the dignity of human 
personality. 

Mr, 10:35-36. Unless otherwise specified, New Testament quotations will be taken from 


the new version prepared by the Catholic Biblical Association of America. This version 
appeared too late to be used in the first article of this series: cf. Theol. Stud. 2 (1941) 171- 


197, 
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A respect for others’ dignity must be rooted in humility. The 
proud man emphasizes his own rights and privileges at the ex- 
pense of others; but the humble man respects the human 
personality in others as well as in himself. Humility, therefore, 
is repeatedly urged on the Christians. “If anyone thinks him- 
self to be something, whereas he is nothing, he deceives himself” 
(Gal. 6:3). “Let no one rate himself more than he ought, but 
let him rate himself according to moderation” (Rom. 12:3), 
“Do not set your mind on high things but condescend to the 
lowly” (Rom. 12:16) .” 

The early Fathers speak the same language as St. Paul. “I 
know you are not puffed up; for you have Jesus Christ in your- 
selves” (Ig. Mag. 12:1). “Let us seek to be imitators of the 
Lord [and seek] who may be the more wronged, who may be 
the more destitute, who may be the more despised” (Ig. Eph. 
10:3). Tatian boasts, “Among us there is no passion for vain- 
glory” (Tat. 32)." 

Pope St. Clement writing to the Corinthians had a particular 
reason to urge humility. The Church at Corinth was split by 
disedifying factions. St. Clement saw a lack of humility asa 
fundamental cause of such disputes. He recalls the happy days 
before the rise of party spirit. “You were all humble-minded 
and not at all arrogant, yielding subjection rather than demand- 
ing it” (Clem. 2:1). Now they must return to this blessed 
condition, imitating the humility of Abraham, Job, Moses, and 
David (Clem. 17-18) and especially of Christ (Clem. 16). 
They must flee “abominable pride” (Clem. 30:1). They must 
be humble “putting aside all arrogance” (Clem. 13:1). Only 
by such means can they attain once more to a true Christian 
peace. 

Humility obviously banishes jealousy. ‘Hatred shall be taken 
from the earth and along with jealousy it shall be drowned” 
(Od. Sol. 7:20). St. Clement urged the Corinthians to avoid 
jealousy for the same reason that he counseled humility. He 


See also, I Pet. 3:8; I Thess. 2:6; Heb. 13:13. 
T8See also, Ep. Apost. (Copt.) 41 (52); Just. I Apol. 16:1, 16:3, 16:4. 
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recounts from the Old Testament various examples of the evil 
wrought by jealousy (Clem. 4) and exhorts his readers to “root 
out the wicked passion of your jealousy” (Clem. 63:2) .” 

Respect for the human personality also implies sincerity. 
“Teaching is good, if one practises what one preaches” (Ig. 
Eph. 15:1). We must be “justified by deeds, not words” (Clem. 
30:3). Thus the conduct of the Christians must stand in sharp 
contrast to the practice of the pagans. Particularly abhorrent 
among the latter were those who gave false witness against the 
martyrs. “The lips of other men and women were cut off— 
deception was their crime—and fire flowed into their mouth 
and their intestines. Such were those who had done the martyrs 
iw death by their false testimony” (Apoc. Pet. (Eth.) 9). 

Sincerity implies the duty of fraternal correction. “Even if 
a person is caught doing something wrong, you who are spiritual 
instruct such a one in a spirit of meekness, considering thyself, 
iest thou also be tempted” (Gal. 6:1). “He who causes a sinner 
to be brought back from his misguided way, will save his soul 
from death, and will cover a multitude of sins” (Jas. 5:20). 
“Some thou shalt reprove” (Did. 2:7). “In gentleness bring to 
subjection the more troublesome” (Ig. Pol. 2:1). 

A fundamental regard for human dignity implies a certain 
disregard for artificial distinctions between one individual and 
another. The Christian must always be conscious that every 
human being is made in God’s image and likeness and redeemed 
by Jesus Christ. Therefore he will place relatively less emphasis 
on dignity which depends on social status. The opposite attitude 
is expressed in the New Testament by the term, xgocwnolnpyia , 
respect of persons. In this phrase the word fersons is obviously 
used in a somewhat different sense from that occurring in the 
preceding paragraphs. It refers to particular persons; and re- 
pect of persons is the attitude which accords different treatment 
to different individuals for insufficient reasons. It is the attitude 
which fails properly to emphasize the fundamental human dig- 
nity in respect to which all men are equal. 


—_— 


79See also, Ps.-Clem. 4:3. 
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The term, xgocwxodnupia, has an interesting history. It cor- 
responds to the Old Testament concept expressed by masa 
phanim, literally, lift up the face. The reference seems to be 
to the custom of prostrating oneself in the presence of a mon- 
arch. If the latter wishes to show special consideration for a 
visitor he can release him from his prostrate position by lifting 
up his face. Thus the term came to mean showing partiality 
to a particular individual.” The Greek term is evidently a 
literal translation of the Hebrew. 

There are frequent warnings in our literature against this 
evil. “My brethren,” says St. James, “‘do not join faith in our 
glorious Lord Jesus Christ to partiality towards persons” (Jas. 
2:1). Polycarp warns the Philippians to choose presbyters who 
refrain from respect of persons (Pol. Phil. 6:1). Christians 
must have this attitude because it is also the attitude of God. 
Thus masters must bear this motive in mind in their dealings 
with their slaves: “Give up threatening, knowing that their 
Lord who is also your Lord is in heaven, and that with him 
there is no respect of persons.” 

The attitude of Christians toward human respect was mani- 
fested with especial clarity in their relations with certain groups 
to whom Roman custom arbitrarily accorded a more or less 
inferior position. In this category belong women, children, 
slaves, enemies, and persons of other races. As one might guess, 
the disabilities suffered by these various classes differed sharply 
from group to group; but they had in common the fact that 
they were denied their human rights in some respect or other. 
Christian social action scored some of its most signal triumphs 
by insisting that these rights be recognized. 

Under the Roman republic the legal position of women was 
most unenviable. They were excluded from all participation in 
public life. They could not make a contract or a will, bear wit- 
ness in court, adopt a child, or act as guardian. Divorce, from 
the husband’s standpoint, was very easy. On the other hand 


8°Brown, F., Driver, S.R., and Briggs, C.A. A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament. (Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. 1907.) Sub verbo, nasa. 
SIEph. 6:9; Col. 3:25. 
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the harshness of these legal provisions was mitigated by custom. 
For example, public opinion stood against divorce, and Sp. Car- 
vilius Maximus Ruga (died 211 B.C.) is said to have been the 
first man in five hundred years to divorce his wife. As time 
went on, many of woman’s legal disabilities were removed by 
legislation, judicial precedent, or by the use of legal fictions. 
At the same time public opinion became gradually more and 
more tolerant and there was a gradual relaxation of moral tone. 
Under the early Empire divorce was invoked for the most 
frivolous reasons. Juvenal represents a husband sending his 
wife the message: “Pack up your things and be off! I’m tired 
of you; you are forever blowing your nose. Be off, and quickly, 
too! Another wife, with a dry nose, is on her way.’” In the 
meantime morals had declined. Augustus was forced to legislate 
on adultery and chastity and the encouragement of marriage.” 
He boasted that he restored the ancient traditions which were 
falling into disuse.“ It is hard to say just what this moral decline 
meant to the average Roman woman since our sources deal 
nearly exclusively with the aristocracy;” but the satirists of the 
time have much to say about the immorality, irresponsibility, 
and cruelty of high-born Roman matrons. 

Among the Jews also the position of woman was not high. 
Polygamy was still practised at the opening of the Christian 
Era, as the example of Herod the Great shows. It appears, how- 
ever, to have been quite rare. Divorce on the other hand seems 
to have been common. The Mosaic Law allowed a husband to 
divorce his wife “‘for some uncleanness” (Deut. 24:1). The 
meaning of this phrase was disputed. The school of Shammai 
(a contemporary of Christ) understood “uncleanness” (‘er- 
wah) to refer to adultery only. The rival school of Hillel, on 
the other hand, interpreted the word very broadly. A man 
might divorce his wife for the smallest faults, or even because 
he found some other woman more attractive. The Rabbis had 
alow opinion of women. They should not be instructed in the 





S2Juvenal. Satires 6:146-48. 88Suetonius. Divus Augustus 34. 


4Res gestae Divi Augusti 8. 
%5For a balanced discussion, see L. Friedlander. Roman Life and Manners under the Early 


Empire. (New York. Dutton. 1936.) 1:228-267. 
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Law. One should not speak with a woman on the street, not 
even his own wife.” It is not surprising that the Apostles “‘won- 
dered” when they found Our Lord conversing with the Samari- 
tan woman (Jn. 4:27). 

Christianity changed all this. The marriage contract became 
indissoluble and woman was freed from the insecurity of an 
always possible divorce. ‘To those who are married, not I, but 
the Lord commands that a wife is not to depart from her hus- 
band, and if she departs, that she is to remain unmarried or be 
reconciled to her husband. And let not a husband put away his 
wife” (I Cor. 7:10-11). Among Christians, boasts Theophilus, 
“monogamy is observed” (Theo. 3:15). St. Justin speaks of the 
Christians “sitting each under his own vine, that is, married toa 
sole lawful wife” (Just. Dial. 110:3). 

From Christian marriage woman acquired a new dignity. 
The husband could no longer regard his wife as merely an object 
for his own selfish pleasure. He must love her (Col. 3:19) as 
himself (Eph. 5:33), as his own body (Eph. 5:28), and even as 
Christ loved the Church (Eph. 5:25). This last Apostolic ad- 
monition is repeated by St. Ignatius (Ig. Pol. 5:1). Husbands 
must be considerate with their wives. “Husbands in like manner 
dwell with your wives considerately, paying honor to the 
woman as to the weaker vessel, and as co-heir to the grace of 
life” (I Pet. 3:7). The obligation to consent to the marriage act 
is perfectly mutual (I Cor. 7:3-5). An epitaph in the Cappella 
Graeca in the Cemetery of Priscilla suggests how these admoni- 
tions were honored in practice: “Obrimus to the memory of 
his blessed and most tender spouse Nestoriane.”™” On the other 
hand, Christian writers never accepted the viewpoint of ex- 
treme feminism and always insisted that the wife must be ready 
to obey her husband.” Wives must yield this subjection, “be- 
cause a husband is head of the wife, just as Christ is head of the 

Church” (Eph. 5:23). The ideal wife is pure, meek, gentle, and 
silent (Clem. 21:7) ; her real adornment is “a quiet and gentle 


864, Plummer. The Gospel according to S. John. (Cambridge. University Press. 1929.) 
p. 122. 


8TDAC 2:2084. 
88Pph. $:33; Col. 3:18; Tit. 2:5; I Pet. 3:1, 5-6; Clem. 1:3. 
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spirit” (I Pet. 3:4); she is loyal, loving, chaste, and dutiful 
(Pol. Phil. 4:2). 

Women played a rather prominent part in the early history 
of the Church. Phoebe was active “in the ministry of the church 
at Cenchrae” (Rom. 16:1), and assisted many, including St. 
Paul himself. Prisca, wife of Aquila, appears as an important 
figure on several occasions.” In the sixteenth chapter of Ro- 
mans St. Paul greets fifteen women and eighteen men, a fact 
which roughly indicates the importance of the feminine element 
in missionary activity. Elsewhere we hear of Evodia, Syntyche, 
Mary the mother of Mark, Tabitha, Lydia, Damaris, the daugh- 
ters of Philip, and others at Thessalonica, and Beroea.” St. 
Clement (6:2) in an obscure passage seems to be praising the 
heroism of female Christian martyrs and St. Ignatius mentions 
Tavia (Ig. Sm. 13:2) and Alce (Ig. Pol. 8:3). Pliny found 
ministrae (deaconesses?) among the Christians in Bithynia.” 
Among the companions of St. Justin who were martyred with 
him was one woman, and Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, cor- 
responded with Chrysophora.” There is also historical and arch- 
eological evidence for the presence among the Roman Christians 
of a number of prominent women. Among these may be men- 
tioned, with more or less certainty, Pomponia Graecina, Claudia 
Acte, Flavia Domitilla (probably two of that name), Lucia, 
Acilia Priscilla, and others. The widows discussed by St. Paul 
(I Tim. 5:3-16) , like Phoebe at Cenchrae (Rom. 16:1), seem to 
have had a certain formal role in the ecclesiastical organization. 

It is obvious that the two sexes cooperated rather freely in the 
life of the early Church. St. Paul approves this cooperation. 
“Neither is man independent of woman, nor woman indepen- 
dent of man in the Lord” (I Cor. 11:11). And again, “There 





Acts 18:18-26; Rom. 16:3; II Tim. 4:19. 

MPhil, 4:2; Acts 12:12; 9:36; 16:14; 17:34; 21:9; 17:4; 17:12. It is uncertain whether 
in Col. 4:15 we should read Nympha (feminine) or Nymphas (masculine). The manu- 
script authority is fairly evenly divided. 

"Pliny. Letters 10:96. 

Eusebius. H. E. 4, 23:13. 

%For further data see, H. Leclercq. “Aristocratiques (classes).” (DAC 1:2845-86). For 
a discussion of the general position of women in the early Church see the same author’s 
article, “Femme.” (DAC 5:1300-53). 
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is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal.-3:28). This fundamental human equality on essential 
points did not exclude inequality of function in church services, 
There was never any question of conferring Holy Orders on 
women. Moreover they must keep their heads covered in 
church, thus implying an inferior position (I Cor. 11:2-16). 
Women may not teach (I Tim. 2:12) but are to keep silent in 
church (I Cor. 14:34). This latter prohibition, however, did 
not interfere with a woman’s privilege of praying or prophesy- 
ing in the assemblies (I Cor. 11:5). These functions were 
charisms and not subject to the ordinary regulations. 

The intransigent Christian stand against loose sex morals was 
a great boon to woman. Immorality was rife in the pagan 
world and woman was often regarded as little more than a 
sexual object. Christians were deeply shocked at these condi- 
tions. “They have given themselves up in despair to sensuality, 
greedily practising every kind of uncleanness” (Eph. 4:19). 
St. Justin notes the changed attitude on sex which follows con- 
version (Just. I Apol. 14:2), and comments bitterly on the ex- 
treme excesses of pagan prostitution (Just. I Apol. 27:4) from 
which the emperor did not hesitate to accept taxes (Just. I 
Apol. 27:1-2). The Apocalypse of Peter describes the terrible 
punishments of immoral women in the world to come.” St. 
Paul notes the prevalence of unnatural vice among the pagans 
(Rom. 1:26-27). Crescens, persecutor of St. Justin, was notori- 
ous for this vice (Tat. 19). 

Christians, on the other hand, were constantly urged to be 
pure” even in thought (Theo. 3:13) and speech (Eph. 5:3). 
St. Paul was very much disturbed at the case of incest in Corinth 
and devotes an entire chapter to it (I Cor. 5). In spite of such 
lapses the Christians could boast of a generally high standard 
of purity in practice. They “abstain from adultery and fornica- 
tion” (Arist. (Gr.) 15:4). They practice continence and 
purity (Theo. 3:15). “Their wives are chaste as virgins” 





%Apoc. Pet. (Eth.) 7 and 11, (Akbmim Fragment), 9, 24. 
Rom. 13:13-14; I Cor. 6:12-20; I Thess. 4:3; Col. 3:5; Clem. 21:7; Pol. Phil. 5:3; 


and Hermas passim, especially Mand. 4. 
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(Arist. (Syr.) 15:6). The chaste Susanna was represented in 
the Cappella Graeca. Pliny reported to Trajan that the Chris- 
tians “bound themselves by a solemn oath . . . never to commit 
... adultery.”” St. Paul insists on modesty which is an obvious 
safeguard to purity. “I wish women to be decently dressed, 
adorning themselves with modesty and dignity” (I Tim. 2:9). 

To avoid sins of the flesh is of course a matter of precept; but 
Christians carried their devotion to purity further than this and 
honored virginity as a counsel of perfection. The fundamental 
doctrine is laid down by St. Paul: “It is good for man not to 
touch woman” (I Cor. 7:1). “I say to the unmarried and to 
widows, it is good for them if they so remain, even as I” (I Cor. 
7:8). This Christian attitude is often misrepresented as though 
marriage were regarded as something evil in itself. This is very 
far from the truth. Marriage had been raised by Christ to the 
dignity of a sacrament. To regard it as bad or degrading would 
be an implied blasphemy: an opinion characteristic of certain 
definitely heretical sects. St. Paul does not look upon marriage 
as inferior to virginity on account of any disgust with its legi- 
timate physical side but rather for a very practical reason. “He 
who is unmarried is concerned about the things of the Lord, 
how he may please God. Whereas he who is married is con- 
cerned about the things of the world, how he may please his 
wife; and he is divided” (I Cor. 7:32-33). Christians practised 
celibacy “‘in the hope of living in closer communion with God” 
(Ath. Sup. 33), and therefore they honored virginity.” The 
effect of this was to generate a new respect for woman. She 
was no longer a mere sexual object; she was a person. 

The Christian doctrine of womanhood was eminently sane, 
moderate, and balanced; the heretics were not so reasonable. 
In the apocryphal Acta Pauli et Theclae, St. Paul is represented 
as indiscriminately counseling married people to give up the use 
of marriage. The attitude of the real Paul is stated very definite- 





See also Just. I Apol. 27:1; Ep. Diog. 5:7; Ath. Sup. 32. 
"Pliny. Letters 10:96. 
See also Just. I Apol. 15:6 and 29:1. 
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ly in I Cor. 7:5." St. Justin mentions a Christian who asked 
the governor of Alexandria to allow him to be castrated to con- 
vince him that Christians were not sexually immoral (Just. I. 
Apol. 29:2). This curious incident throws some light on the 
motives which led certain persons into Encratism. On the other 
hand Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, wrote to Pinytos, Bishop of 
Cnossos, advising him “not to lay on the brethren a heavy com- 
pulsory burden in regard to chastity, but to consider the weak- 
nesses of the many.”"” Another strange exaggeration of the true 
Christian attitude also occurs in the Acta Pauli et Theclae. As 
we have seen already, the real Paul placed certain definite 
bounds on the activity of women. These apocryphal acts repre- 
sent Thecla taking a very prominent part in Church activities, 
a part which would certainly not have been allowed to a 
woman in actual Christian practice. 

The full effect of the Christian doctrine about women is, 
of course, not visible during the period we are now studying. 
The Church was a small and persecuted minority and Christian 
opinion was naturally uninfluential. But the new ideas were 
working like a leaven and when the Empire became Christian 
their effects were at length manifest. It has been well said that 
the works of the Fathers are an excellent commentary on the 
constitutions of the later emperors. Certainly the latter em- 
bodied many ideas of the former. In these constitutions Christ- 
ian ideas on marriage, divorce, celibacy, adultery, found their 
legal expression. Women were given a greater dignity. Pagan 
Rome would scarcely have tolerated the rule of a Pulcheria or 
an Irene. 

One of woman’s most sacred duties was the bearing of chil- 
dren. This was her salvation (I Tim. 2:15). The marriage act 
is ordained for this purpose rather than for the mere satisfac- 
tion of desire, according to Athenagoras. “As the husbandman 
throwing the seed into the ground awaits the harvest, not sow- 
ing more upon it, so to us the procreation of children is the 





The same is stated of St. Peter in his apocryphal acts which, however, probably fall 
outside the time limits of this article. See Act. Vercel., passim, 
10 usebius. H. E. 4, 23:7, 
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measure of our indulgence in appetite” (Ath. Sup. 33). But, 
however sacred childbearing was considered, Christians never 
taught the duty of having children up to the physiological 
limit. Tatian has no admiration for the surprising woman who 
bore thirty children (Tat. 34). 

Abortion was common under the early Roman Empire.” 
The Christians reacted strongly against this. ““We say that those 
women who use drugs to bring on an abortion commit murder 
and will have to give an account to God for the abortion” 
(Ath. Sup. 35). The Apocalypse of Peter details the horrible 
punishment of women who conceived out of wedlock and 
caused abortion (Akbmin Fragment 11, 26). After birth, the 
Roman law of the period still recognized the ius exponendi. But 
to Christians it was murder to expose children (Ath. Sup. 35). 
St. Justin says, “We fear that, for lack of anyone to adopt them, 
they will die and we will be guilty of homicide.”"” The Apoc- 
alypse of Peter is as severe against this abuse as against 
abortion." 

The Roman law was peculiarly hard on children. The father’s 
rights were exaggerated to an extraordinary degree: he was the 
legal owner of all his son’s property; he could put his child to 
death or sell him. Of course these extreme provisions were great- 
ly modified in practice by natural parental affection. They 
were modified also by law as time went on. Under the early 
Empire the father no longer had the power of life and death. 
He could not administer extraordinary punishments nor sell his 
child except in dire poverty. Christians also upheld parental 
authority, but not for motives of selfish convenience. Rather 
they stressed the parents’ duty to discipline children for the lat- 
ter’s good. “Thou shalt not withhold thy hand from thy son 
or thy daughter; but from their youth thou shalt teach them 
the fear of God.”"* Husbands must teach their wives to bring 
up the children in this holy fear (Pol. Phil. 4:2). The great sin 


101See, for example, Aulus Gellius. Noctes Atticae 12, 1:8; Juvenal. Satires 2:32-33, 6:595- 
601, 

12Just. I Apol, 29:1. See also Just. I Apol. 27:1. 

M8A boc. Pet, (Eth.) 8. See also Theo. 1:2; Ep. Diog. 5:6. 

14D id. 4:9; repeated in Barn, 19:5. 
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of Hermas was that he neglected his children and through this 
neglect became personally responsible for their evil deeds. 

Modern child psychology has stressed the danger of too stern 
discipline which may destroy initiative and interfere with self- 
development. It is interesting to see that St. Paul also was 
conscious of this danger. “Fathers, do not provoke your chil- 
dren to anger, that they may not be discouraged.” Parental 
authority was tempered by love. The early catacomb inscrip- 
tions speak touchingly of “the most sweet son” or “the most 
sweet daughter” of the bereaved parents.” 

If parents have the right to control their children, then it is 
the latter’s duty to yield their parents respect and obedience. 
This they should do out of a religious motive. Children should 
not be forward. “It is unseemly that young children be wise 
beyond their years; for as in stature one increases by an orderly 
progress, so also in wisdom” (Theo. 2:25). Christians could 
boast that their sons and daughters were respectful and well 
behaved.” Those who did not honor and obey their parents 
were menaced with a terrible punishment in hell.” 

The Romans’ lack of respect for the human person is seen 
more clearly perhaps in their treatment of slaves than anywhere 
else. The master originally had the power of life and death 
over his slaves. The slave could not legally possess property. 
His marriage was not a legal marriage, but only cohabitation 
(contubernium). He could not hold office or serve in the 
army or give evidence as a witness except under torture. His 
crimes were punished with special severity. Particularly mis- 
erable was the condition of slaves who worked in mines or quar- 
ries, on the great rural estates, or in the establishments of the 
leno or lanista. Household slaves often fared better; genuine 
loyalty and affection often existed between them and their 
masters. Yet masters might be capricious and cruel. The case 


105Herm. Vis. 1, 3:1-2 and 2, 3:1. 
106Col. 3:21. See also Eph. 6:4. 

107 DAC 2:1031-32. 

108Eph. 6:1; Col. 3:20; Clem. 21:8. 
109 Ayist. (Gr.) 15:4. 

1104 p0c. Pet. (Eth.) 11. 
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of the notorious P. Vedius Pollio is well known. He punished 
slaves for minor offenses by having them eaten alive by his 
lampreys.'" The misery of the slaves is vividly reflected in their 
fierce revolts and in the Roman’s fear of them. There were three 
desperate servile wars under the late Republic. Under the early 
Empire a minor rising in southern Italy terrified the populace at 
Rome.’” Lepida was prosecuted because “by her negligence in 
coercing her regiments of slaves in Calabria she was threatening 
the peace of Italy.”"* When Pedanius Secundus was murdered 
by one of his slaves, the entire household of four hundred was 
put to death. Gaius Cassius justified this excessive cruelty in 
the Senate and between the lines of his speech we can read the 
terror in which the Romans lived."* During the second century 
of the Christian Era there was a definite humanitarian move- 
ment and some of the worst injustices were gradually abolished 
by law. However, the lot of the unfree remained wretched at 
best. 

The Apostles and the earliest Christians were Jews among 
whom slavery existed only in a very mild form. As Christianity 
spread through the pagan world it came into contact with the 
outrageous form of slavery described above. It is interesting 
and instructive to see how the Christians met this challenge. 
They did not demand the liberation of the slaves by law; that 
would have been a useless demand in a totalitarian state. They 
did not encourage the siaves to revolt; that would have been 
futile and would have involved enormous bloodshed. Rather, 
the Christians boldly applied their doctrine of the sacredness of 
the human person to slaves. They practised it themselves and 
gradually converted others by their example. In the meantime 
they were content to tolerate the external form of slavery until 
it fell by its own weight. 

The essential equality of master and man depends on the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body. “In one Spirit we were all baptized 
into one body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether slaves or free” 


Dio Cassius. Roman History 54:23. 
12Tacitus, Annals 4:27. 

USIbid, 12:65. 

MATbid, 14:42-45, 
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(I Cor. 12:13). The result of this is to blot out social distinc. 
tions: “There is neither slave nor freeman” (Gal. 3:28). When 
slaves are converted, Christians “call them brothers without 
distinction” (Arist. (Syr.) 15:16). The free and the unfree 
will be rewarded in heaven according to the same rules (Eph, 
6:8). Therefore for the Christians such terms as “slave” and 
“freeman” have lost their significance (Col. 3:11). 

This doctrine was not merely taught as a beautiful theory; it 
was put into practice. In the churches slaves were not segre- 
gated, as serfs were in the Middle Ages. On the contrary, they 
might take Holy Orders and rise to high ecclesiastical office, 
The marriage of the free and unfree was recognized by the 
Church on exactly the same basis as in the case where both 
parties were free, in spite of the formal prohibition of the Ro- 
man law. Martyrdom gave the slaves a chance to prove their 
heroic virtue. One of St. Justin’s companions, Euelpistus, a 
slave of Caesar, boasted to the judge: “I also am a Christian, 
freed by Christ, and by His grace partaking of the same hope” 
as his distinguished companion (Acts of Justin, 4:3). In the 
account of the martyrs of Lyons, the slave Blandina is promi- 
nent for her heroism amid a company which includes Pothinus, 
the bishop, and Epagathus, the decurion. 

Since Christianity did not immediately abolish the institution 
of slavery, slaves were counseled to obey their masters and to 
perform scrupulously the duties of their humble state. This 
attitude on the Church’s part has scandalized many moderns, 
but what alternative was there? As long as slavery existed there 
was nothing for the slave to do but to perform the work as 
signed him under an unjust institution. Whatever were his ab- 
stract rights, in the concrete it was his duty to obey. On this 
point the Church’s teaching was unwavering. “Exhort slaves to 
obey their masters, pleasing them in all things and not opposing 
them; not pilfering, but showing faithfulness in all things’ 
(Tit. 2:9-10)."° The motive of this obedience should be the 
fear of God (Col. 3:22). Slaves should obey their masters 4 





W5Parallel advice in I Tim. 6:1-2; I Pet. 2:18; Tat. 4 and 11; Apoc. Pet. (Eth.) 11. 
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they would Christ (Eph. 6:5) seeing in the master a type of 
God (Barn. 19:7; Did. 4:11), and enduring slavery for God’s 
glory (Ig. Pol. 4:3). If a Christian slave had an opportunity to 
gain his freedom should he take advantage of it? St. Paul ans- 
wers this question: “If thou canst become free, make use of it 
rather” (I Cor. 7:21). Unfortunately this reply is as ambiguous 
in the Greek as in the translation and it leaves the commentators 
hopelessly divided. 

There were slave-owners among the Christians. “We have 
slaves; some, more; some, fewer” (Ath. Sup. 35). For these 
their duty was clear. They must give their slaves “what is just 
and fair” (Col. 4:1) ; they must “give up threatening” (Eph. 
6:9) ; they must not “command in bitterness” their slaves and 
handmaids (Did. 4:10; Barn. 19:7) ; they must not “be haugh- 
ty” with them (Ig. Pol. 4:3). The motive for this fair treat- 
ment is, says St. Paul, “that their Lord who is also your Lord is 
in heaven, and that with him there is no respect of persons” 
(Eph. 6:9). Christians could boast that they followed these 
precepts. They loved their slaves (Arist. (Syr.) 15:6) and the 
master’s good example would necessarily affect the slaves (Theo. 
2:17). Charity towards one’s slaves should logically lead to 
manumission and Christians did this. The whole Epistle to 
Philemon is a plea for the manumission of Onesimus. It is hard 
to imagine that Philemon would resist St. Paul’s appeal. Indeed 
Christians did more than merely free their own slaves. St. Cle- 
ment’s words show to what extremes their charity went: “We 
know that many among ourselves have given themselves into 
bondage that they might ransom others. Many have delivered 
themselves to slavery and provided food for others with the 
price they received for themselves.”"* Love for slaves could 
scarcely be carried further than this! 

Race prejudice has been in all ages a very common attitude 
which leads to lack of respect for human rights. Under the 
early Roman Empire anti-Semitism was the most obvious ex- 
ample of this attitude. The position of the Jews was peculiar. 


—_ 


™Clem, 55:2. See also Herm. Sim. 1-8; Herm. Mand, 8:10, 
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They enjoyed specia! privileges and suffered from special disg- 
bilities. On the one hand they possessed a remarkable degree of 
ethnic autonomy, almost forming a state within a state—a truly 
surprising privilege in view of Rome’s jealous desire for political 
unity. Again, they were exempted from participation in the 
official pagan cults and thus escaped the persecutions which 
Christians had to suffer on this basis. On the other hand, al- 
though Jews theoretically enjoyed the opportunity to acquire 
Roman citizenship and participate in civic activities on the 
same basis as other non-Italian peoples within the Empire, they 
rarely were able to hold public office or take any other active 
part in civic life. Finally, they had to contend with a rising tide 
of popular ill will which often made their lives miserable. 

At the very time that Christianity began to spread through 
the Empire Roman-Jewish relations were in a critical state. 
Tiberius expelled the Jews from Rome but readmitted them 
later. Claudius expelled them once more. In the meantime at 
Alexandria in 38 A.D. there occurred what has been called “the 
first real pogrom.” The revolt in Judea: which broke out 
under Nero and which led to the fall of Jerusalem naturally 
hurt the status of Jews throughout the Empire. Restrictive 
laws were passed under Vespasian and again under Hadrian. 

The Jews were inclined to blame some of these misfortunes 
on the Christians. In the first century Romans regarded Chris- 
tianity as a Jewish sect and their hatred of the former was 
transferred to the latter. This confusion seems to have resulted 
in the expulsion of the Jews from Rome under Claudius.™ The 
Jews therefore were anxious to make it clear to their fellow 
citizens that they were distinct from the Christians and indeed 
that they shared the Roman distaste for the new religion. Jews 
helped “as usual” when Polycarp was martyred and prevented 
the Christians from recovering the body (Martyr. Pol. 13:1; 
17:2; 18:1). The Epistle to Diognetus says that Jews “war 


117g, W. Baron. A Social and Religious History of the Jews. (New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1937.) 1:148. 

118Tydaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantis Roma expulit.” Suetonius. Cleudius 
25:4, 
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upon” Christians (5:17). St. Justin calls attention to the perse- 
cution of Christians by Bar Cocheba (I Apol. 31:6). In his Dia- 
logue with Trypho the same author stresses the Jewish hatred 
for Christians (108:3; 110:5; 134:5) and their systematic anti- 
Christian propaganda (17:1; 108:2). 

The Jewish opposition did not arise from political considera- 
tions only. Odium theologicum entered in as well. Jews re- 
garded Christians as heretics and renegades. The latter in turn 
felt hurt and embittered that Christ was not accepted by His 
own race as the Messias. During the first or second century a 
special anti-Christian Amidah appeared in the synagogue serv- 
ice. The Christians in turn attacked the theological errors of the 
Jews.” In general these polemics were carried on without un- 
due heat; but now and then a tone of irritation and contempt 
crept in. “Their scruples about food and superstition about the 
Sabbath, and their pride in circumcision and the sham of their 
fasting and feast of the new moon, are ridiculous and unworthy 
of any argument” (Ep. Diog. 4:1). Again, St. Justin was a 
little unfair in his accusation that the Jews deliberately altered 
the Sacred Scriptures to suit their purposes (Just. Dial. 72-73). 
On the other hand Christians were generous enough to praise 
the Jews’ good qualities. ‘““They imitate God by their love of 
men when they take pity on the poor and redeem captives and 
bury the dead and do other similar things” (Arist. (Syr.) 14:3). 

All in all the Christians appear in a favorable light in their 
relations with the Jews during this early period. In the face of 
persecution they preserved their equanimity. It is unfortunate 
that subsequent generations of Catholics have not always been 
equally fair and charitable in their relations with the Jews. The 
principle which underlay the attitude of the early Church was 
the familiar one that Christ died for all and that in consequence 
we must love all. “There is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, for there is the same Lord of all, rich towards all who 
call upon him” (Rom. 10:12). “There is not ‘Gentile and 
Jew’” (Col. 3:11). In fact if the Jews form an exception to 


U9Ep. Diog. 3 and 4; Arist. (Syr.) 14:4; Just. Dial. passim, 
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the general rule of human equality in any sense, they do so ina 
sense favorable to themselves. They are God’s chosen people. 
Gentiles must be humble, for they are latecomers, becoming 
participants in the divine plan only at the Redemption. It is 
true that the Jews sinned grievously by rejecting the Messias, 
but they will finally be converted (Rom. 11:11-29). 

There is a final class towards whom Christians must scrupu- 
lously apply their doctrine of charity and personal respect, 
namely, their enemies. There is a natural enough human ten- 
dency to put these in a special category and to refuse to them 
the justice and charity which are shown towards others. This, 
however, would be inconsistent with the Christian doctrine that 
the human personality must be respected in all, and that all 
without exception must be loved. 

The best way to avoid hating enemies is to have no enemies 
in the first place. Therefore it is important to avoid quarreling 
which engenders enmities. “Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
indignation, and clamor, and reviling, be removed from you, 
along with all malice” (Eph. 4:31). A little ill temper spoils 
the character just as a little wormwood spoils a jar of honey 
(Herm. Mand. 5, 1:5). Where there is strife, the Lord is absent 
(Ig. Phil. 8:1, Herm. Sim. 9, 32:2). The discernment of spirits 
is facilitated by the fact that the angel of wickedness is identi- 
fied by ill temper (Herm. Mand. 6, 2:5). The sun should not 
be allowed to set upon one’s anger (Eph. 4:26). It is hard for 
those who rage against one another to obtain forgiveness from 
the Lord (Herm. Sim. 9, 23:3). 

To avoid quarrels one must guard the tongue. “Evil speaking 
is wicked. It is a restless devil, never making peace, but always 
dwelling in strife.”"” Jealousy must be avoided. It is a “wicked 
passion” (Clem. 63:2) which leads to death (Clem. 9:1) and 
betrays a lack of heavenly wisdom (Jas. 3:14-15). In the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom “hatred shall be taken from the earth and along 
with jealousy it shall be drowned.” We must avoid rash judg- 


120Hferm, Mand. 2:3. See also Clem. 30-1; Ps.-Clem. 4:3; Apoc. Pet. (Eth.) 6. 
12104, Sol. 7:20. See also Clem. 4; Ps.-Clem. 4:3, 
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ment (Jas. 4:11-13) and root out of our hearts all unkind 
thoughts about our neighbors. 

The Christian’s duty, then, is to live at peace with all men. 
“If it be possible, as far as in you lies, be at peace with all men” 
(Rom. 12:18). The form of this admonition implies that it is 
sometimes impossible, in spite of one’s efforts, to maintain peace 
with others. Such indeed is a fact of common human experi- 
ence. In this case it is the rule that Christians must love their 
enemies. “Love your enemies” (Ep. Apost. (Eth.) 18 (29). 
“Bless those who persecute you; bless and do not curse.””” The 
Christians were able to boast that they put this sublime doctrine 
into practice: “Christians love those who hate them”. (Ep. 
Diog. 6:6). “They love all men and are persecuted by all men” 
(Ep. Diog. 5:11). “They do not rehearse speeches but exhibit 
good works; when struck they do not strike again; when robbed 
they do not go to law” (Ath.Sup.11). Indeed, they not only re- 
nounced revenge but even returned good for evil. They exerted 
themselves to do good to their enemies (Aris¢. (Gr.) 15:5), 
“not rendering evil for evil, or abuse for abuse, but contrari- 
wise, blessing” (I Pet. 3:9), they followed the doctrine of the 
Sermon on the Mount (Ath. Sup. 1). The greatest service the 
Christians could render their enemies was to pray for the lat- 
ter’s conversion and this they did. ““We pray for our enemies, 
we try to win our unjust persecutors that those who shall follow 
the sublime precepts of Christ can hope for the same recom- 
pense as do we” (Just. I Apol. 14:3). “As for ourselves, we do 
not hate them; but, as is clear, we pity them and long for noth- 
ing but their repentance and their conversion” (Just. I Apol. 
57:1). Christians pray that the Jews and those whom they have 
misled will find mercy in the sight of God (Just. Dial. 108:3). 

From the preceding discussion certain facts stand out about 
the Roman attitude toward the underprivileged and the Chris- 
tian attitude. The Romans had erected a legal framework 
which benefited the few but weighed heavily on the many. The 


122g. Tral. 8:2; Herm. Vis. 2, 3:1 and 3, 6:3; Herm. Sim. 9, 23:3. 
123Rom. 12:14. See also Rom. 12:17, 21; I Thess. 5:15; Just. I Apol. 15:9; Theo. 3:14. 
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doctrine of patria potestas made the father a despot within his 
own home. Easy divorce had degraded womanhood. Slaves 
were denied their human rights. It is true that custom and 
a sense of justice often made these legal provisions less unfair 
in practice than they were in theory. It is also true that during 
the period we are studying the laws themselves were being modi- 
fied in a humanitarian sense. Yet the fact remains that under 
the early Empire whole classes were deprived of their funda- 
mental rights. 

More fundamental than this legal framework was the pagan 
attitude toward the human person. Pagan Rome had little re- 
spect for the dignity of man as such. Romans respected them- 
selves, their own class, their own sex, their own race; but the 
idea that man gua man demanded respect was alien to them and 
Stoicism had done only a very little to improve matters. 

The Christians left the legal framework undisturbed. There 
was nothing else they could do. But the Christians vigorously 
attacked the underlying attitude by their doctrine on the 
dignity of man. According to the Church’s teaching, the hu- 
man personality demanded respect always and everywhere. The 
unborn child, the slave, the alien, all had their rights and these 
rights must be scrupulously observed under all conditions. 
Christians not only preached this essentially democratic doc- 
trine, they practised it. Thus they established a tradition which 
has been enormously influential ever since, even among those 
who will not acknowledge their debt to Christian thought. 
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MONOTHEISM AND THE HISTORICAL PROCESS 


WILLIAM H. McCLELLAN, S.J. 
Woopstock CoLLEcE 


WitiaM FoxwELt ALBRIGHT, PH, D., Lrrr. D., D. H. L., To. D. From 
the Stone Age to Christianity: Monotheism and the Historical Process. Balti- 
more. The Johns Hopkins Press. 1940. viii-363. $2.50. 

The writer of this important work needs no introduction to students of 
ancient Oriental history, and his eminence in both languages and archaeology 
is international. True to its title, his book presents a substantial outline of the 
history of the Near East from the earliest traces of human occupation down 
to the first Christian century. The territory is aptly chosen, since religion 
is at least one essential factor in human progress, and the most dynamic of 
all religions began its course in Palestine. Thus the world’s highest culture 
can be traced from its sources down the threefold channel of Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria-Palestine. 

Interest to Catholic theology will naturally focus on the theme of mono- 
theism and on the réle of the Old’ Testament as an historical source. Among 
such sources, however, the chief emphasis here is upon the quantity of new 
information, philological and cultural, supplied by modern archaeology in its 
scientific maturity. 

As announced from the outset, this book is not only an outline of history, 
but a plea for a specific philosophy of history. That man’s career should be 
regarded as a constant progress in the aggregate, notwithstanding local and 
temporary fluctuations, is of course no novelty; but the author’s view of 
ulterior causes of general advance receives fresh emphasis. Albright espouses 
an “organismic” philosophy of history, but deviates much from the position 
of former advocates of this view, availing himself of the findings of modern 
archaeology for both a larger and a sounder construction. In this class of 
positive research his work is both outstanding in merit and assured of much 
permanent value, as was to be expected. 

Ample notice of earlier studies on every point accompanies both text and 
notes. Among Neo-Scholastic treatises on the philosophy of history (which, 
however, are not numerous) one might suggest Sawicki’s Geschichtspbilo- 
sophie (Munich. Késel and Pustet. 1923). We must confess disappointment 
in the Index, which fails to name some themes of pivotal distinction in the 
argument, and does not show the title of a book so significant as Genesis. Er- 
rors in typography are extremely rare, in spite of the mass of detail embodied 
in both text and notes. The book is profoundly and accurately thoughtful, 
abundantly documented, and free from superfluities. It may be read repeat- 
edly with increasing interest and pleasure, in spite of the close attention re- 
quired to profit fully by its argument. 
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Two preliminary chapters discuss the occasion and motives of the author's 
method of approach. Chapter I, “New Horizons in History,” reviews the 
modern development of archaeology, the discovery and interpretation of an. 
cient writings and of unwritten evidence, and the oral and written transmis. 
sion of historical data. Chapter II, “Towards an Organismic Philosophy of 
History,” sketches general tendencies in modern philosophies of history, cur. 
rent aspects of historical determinism, and some fundamental principles un- 
derlying history itself. It decides against the theory of determinism, and it 
culminates in the following outline (pp. 82-83): 


First Stage Prehistoric Undifferentiated Culture Early and Middle 
Palaeolithic 

Second Stage Prehistoric Partly Differentiated Late Palaeolithic to 
Culture Chalcolithic 


Third Stage Historic Differentiated Culture Cir. 3000-400 B.C. 
with Center in the Near East 
Fourth Stage Historic Partly Integrated Culture Cir. 400 B. C— 


with Center in the Mediterranean 700 A. D. 
Basin 
Fifth Stage Historic Differentiated Culture Cir. 700—1500 


with Different Foci 
Sixth Stage Historic Differentiated Culture with Cir. 1500-—— 
Progressive World Sweep of West 


No follower of idealistic formulas (such as Hegel’s) for the 4 priori an- 
alysis of history, Albright arrives at this outline by constructive synthesis 
of the data of record. It is empiric and inductive so far as he can make it 80. 
The body of his work, in four remaining chapters, proceeds to confirm the 
outline by clothing it with the leading facts available from his sources. 

That the outline itself is necessarily open to discussion its author expressly 
grants, and has doubtless foreseen and considered many particular exceptions. 
Not to delay upon such points of comment, but to speak rather in general, 
the reader of Chapter I will naturally reflect that while modern archaeology, 
both prehistoric and historic, has become a methodical and integrated science, 
it is not therefore an exact one. The interpretation of unwritten evidence is 
one uncertain factor. At present, with a view to a sound approximate chron- 
ology, the types and stages of the ceramic industry are justly used as norms 
for dating, but sometimes with a precision which may be premature. Nétscher 
(Biblische Altertumskunde, pp. 225-226) has just observed at some length, 
and with particular illustration, that parts of the chronology thus con- 
structed may later have to be modified. The same is yet more true of the 
classification of prehistoric artifacts with a view to dating by their means. 
Even where these are well identified with strata otherwise established in 
geochronology, their type may be synchronous here and there, yet not every- 
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where. And geochronology on its own part must build on deduction from 
a few cases of determinable formations as applied to others which afford no 
comparison in cause or process. Again, the postulate of organic palaeontology, 
“Give us time enough for an imperceptibly graded evolution,” may have its 
influence in prolonging estimates of time independently of the exclusive 
study of geology. Substantial error in a single premise may vitiate supposed 

and alter conclusions by whole millennia. Such gaps in present 
knowledge should not impede the progress of research and induction, but 
they must still condition our acceptance of approximate chronologies—not 
only prehistoric, but well into historical times—and keep our judgment in 
due suspense, even while we thankfully receive what careful investigation 
can already supply. 

Chapter III, “Praeparatio,” opens the course of history proper by reviewing 
the Stone Age, the Chalcolithic, and the rise of an irrigation industry, as 
undifferentiated cultures. It then traces the religious state of the Early and 
Middle Bronze (B. C. 3000-1600) in general, and next particularly through 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The text of this chapter alone would reveal the 
weight of our debt to archaeology. As to the conclusions reached, one is of 
special significance: 

To have collected an immense body of data demonstrating the be- 
lief in high gods and to have classified pertinent ethnological phenomena 
as well as conceptions existing with respect to them is the merit of 
the great Catholic anthropologist, W. Schmidt, in his monumental 
work, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee (1912-36). Fr. Schmidt believes 
that his data point to a primitive monotheism, which has gradually 
degenerated, leaving only widely scattered supreme beings and high 
gods to bear witness to it. He has also worked out an elaborate but 
subjective system according to which, he believes, primitive mono- 
theism evolved into the various theological patterns found in primitive 
cultures of today (p. 125). 

After summing the division of present opinion upon Schmidt’s conclusion, 
without expressing positive adherence to it, Albright adds: 

There can no longer be any doubt that Fr. Schmidt has successfully 
disproved the simple evolutionary progression first set up by the posi- 
tivist Comte, fetishism—polytheism—monotheism, or Tylor’s anim- 
ism—polytheism—monotheism. Nor can Marett’s correction to pre- 
animism (dynamism)—animism—polytheism—monotheism _ escape 
radical modification. 





This is virtually discrediting the whole constructive or historical element 
in the Graf-Wellhausen theory of Old Testament criticism in its first prem- 
iss. For it was just such an outline of simple progression in religious ideas 
which that theory postulated in order to determine, by their doctrinal in- 
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dications, the relative ages of the alleged documentary sources of the Penta. 
teuch. The linguistic and literary traits originally invoked as distinctive 
remain objective facts awaiting explanation. To the groups of passages (or 
“documents”) gathered about these diagnostic characters one may refer 
under the conventional symbols J, E, P, D and their various modifications, 
for purposes of identification. But their origin and history are not thy 
prejudiced, and Wellhausen’s constructive disposition of them is not sup- 
ported by his original premises, whatever may be decided on firmer grounds. 
The possibility of thus challenging his whole positive structure in its first 
principle once more emphasizes the fact that if a critical history of the Old 
Testament literature is ever to be written, it must be the fruit of method 
more objective than those of Tiibingen. 

This is not to suggest that Albright adopts an ultra-conservative attitude 
on this subject. The contrary is perfectly clear throughout. He does regard 
the Hebrew Scriptures as mainly a trustworthy source of history, an opinion 
which he has often avowed. But in particulars of the origin, age or meaning 
of their several parts, the very independence which gives value to his. work 
engenders many views so far from conservative, that in following him here 
and henceforth the Catholic student needs all his balance to avoid premature 
dissent on the one hand and radical concession on the other. At this point, 
therefore, he may profitably remind himself of both the demands and th 
latitudes of his own fixed principles. For the ideally “open mind” is a pure 
chimera when positive results are in view. Liberal criticism has its own in- 
itially closed questions no less than the research of theologians. Whether 
a critical scholar has predetermined postulates is never the question, but 
only how firmly his postulates are founded. 

It needs no repetition that the divine inspiration and consequent veracity 
of the Old Testament is a truth of the revelation made by Christ to His 
Apostles and solemnly avowed by the Church as received from them. Nor 
need it be recalled that the said revelation founds the whole intellectual life 
of the Catholic. To him the word of Christ is past questioning. All his 
equipment may be enlisted to meet reasoned objection with equally reasoned 
defence; but his inquiry goes no further. His intellect has once for all of- 
fered the supreme sacrifice of faith—the only abdication of its sovereignty 
which, being founded on extrinsic reason itself, is neither suicide nor dishonor, 
but the act of adoration proper to man’s governing faculty. Should the most 
confidently asserted fact ever challenge him to reconsider Christ, he knows 
it at once for a fact misinterpreted, if fact it be at all. 

But while the practical principles which flow from this conviction aft 
familiar enough in the obverse, the implications of their reverse aspects may 
not be realized until brought into definition by controversial issue. The 
afford many means of effort to harmonize the conclusions of patient criticis® 
with firm adherence to truth revealed. For example, discussion of an author’ 
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identity commonly involves no precaution in the Old Testament, where the 
Church has received a list of inspired writings, but not of inspired writers. 
Next, writings in fact inspired may have been original sources, single or 
multiple, or more probably (in the-case of composite works) the finished 
compilation of some first redactor. Further, the assured veracity of a divine 
communication belonged to an autograph now forever lost, but attaches to 
no copy or translation except in the strict measure of its fidelity. This at 
once authenticates the whole science of textual criticism in its quest of the 
original text—though some self-styled textual criticism, such as wholesale 
correction in the mere interest of metrical symmetry, is too subjective to be 
called scientific. As to the character of original sources, including the ques- 
tion of extraneous influences, the Revealer of final truth may well sanction 
truth wherever men acknowledge it; and the grace of inspiration to write 
has never been confused, in Catholic circles, with immediate revelation to 
the writer. Effectually guided in his judgment of both truth and aptitude 
(even though unaware of his commission), he might select from personal 
experience or any source of true information, itself inspired or not, or even 
pagan—excepting pure myth, which could contain no element of fact. Fur- 
ther, we recall that truth is expressed in Scripture in the mode appropriate 
to the literary form adopted, whence the aphorism Non eadem veritas omni- 
bus Scripturae partibus convenit. Finally, divine veracity resides only in the 
original writer’s actual meaning (as regards its historical message), so that 
occasion and context may be decisive of an exegesis other than mere face 
value. 

In matters thus determinable by research and reasoning the Catholic holds 
the way of any prudent man in all affairs of serious import, abiding by the 
best consensus of opinion in the face of all but certainty against it. That 
the latter quality is often waating to the conclusions of liberal criticism, 
we have only too many demonstrations. Exegetical and historical conclu- 
sions, of various degrees of importance, are reached in virtue of evidence 
which may be far from decisive. Duplicate accounts, in particular, are often 
alleged without serious reason, and contradiction is affirmed where harmony 
is demonstrable even in detail. A century or so of these experiences has 
made us pardonably critical of criticism. 

But to resume, it is Chapter IV which first invokes the Old Testament as 
a principal source, at least for the patriarchal age, the Egyptian serfdom, the 
Exodus and the Covenant established at Sinai. This chapter, aptly entitled 
“When Israel was a Child (Hosea 11:1),” discusses the ancient backgrounds 
of Israelite origins, both political and religious, the Hebrew (more im- 
mediate) background of these same origins, and finally the religion of Moses. 
As regards the theology of the Hebrew Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
Albright seems to allow them possibly a virtual, but hardly a conscious 
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monotheism. Certainly (p. 184) “the Israelites recognized that their an- 
cestors, who lived beyond the Euphrates, had ‘served other gods’ (Jos. 24:2) ,” 
and possibly Abraham himself had done so while still with his family in 
Haran. But when Abraham resigned his whole career to Yahweh’s summons 
to a wanderer’s life for the sake of a future he might never hope to see, the 
terms in which that future was first promised, as much as any words in 
which we find it afterwards recalled, were clearly expressive of a claim on 
Yahweh’s part to sole and universal sovereignty (Gen. 12: 1-3). Self-de- 
voted as were Abraham and his first descendants to a destiny thus guaran- 
teed, it is not easy to embrace the opinion that “each Patriarch is represented 
as choosing his God for himself, and as selecting a different manifestation of 
Yahweh, the later God of Israel” (p. 189)—-unless the pre-Mosaic divine 
names on which this argument is based expressed rather attributes than 
manifestations of one Divinity accepted as supreme on His own declara- 
tion. 

In ascribing to Moses the real inauguration of Israel’s national career, the 
author sufficiently justifies this not too popular judgment by a reasonable 
appeal to traditional as well as written record. But one cannot yet feel that 
the weight due to a factor in historical evidence is allowed to the public and 
persistent ascription of the Pentateuch, in substantial integrity, to the author- 
ship or at least the efficient direction of Moses. Albright’s opinions on the 
sources and growth of the Pentateuch are partly summarized in this chapter 
and partly to be gathered from particular arguments passim. In brief, “J and 
E must reflect two recensions of an original epic narrative, the nucleus of 
which had presumably been recited by Hebrew rhapsodists before the Exo- 
dus.” As to further detail: 

It is more likely that the whole story of Moses was added to the 
epic nucleus soon after the Conquest of Canaan and that the combined 
narrative (whether in verse or prose we can hardly say) was recited 
by Levites or rhapsodists until the break-up of the amphictyonic or- 
ganization under Philistine blows in the eleventh century B. C. There- 
after, we may suppose, the two recensions J (in the south) and E 
(in the north) were separately transmitted, being written down not 
later than 750 B. C. and combined in the JE recension during the 
eighth or seventh century B. C. (pp. 189-190). 

The Priestly Code is also important as an historical source for the 
Mosaic period. It is very different in character from the older J and 
E, but, in contrast to them, it belongs to a scribal circle which was 
interested in questions of chronology and topography, ritual and liturgy, 
and which unquestionably had access to early written documents. More- 
over, it was also the result of a complex process of collecting and sifting 
tradition, as is clearly shown by the doublets in the description of the 
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Tabernacle, etc. Its language and style are, in general, older than that 
of the writings of the Deuteronomic school, though its composition in 
its present form must be later and can hardly be pre-exilic. . . . In 
brief, the material preserved in P is more heterogeneous both in date and 
content than that of JE, and consequently less reliable on the average. 

On the other hand, some of it, resting on early written sources, is 

perhaps more dependable for historical purposes than anything in JE. 

. . . Hypercriticism with regard to the authenticity of much of the 

material preserved by P is distinctly unscholarly, and its independent 

attestation of facts given by J and E is a valuable guarantee of their 

historicity (pp. 192-193). 

In approaching D, Albright emphasizes the period of national peril be- 
tween about 750 and 587, and its psychological effect upon the Southern 
Kingdom: 

Under such circumstances spirits turn with nostalgia to the past 
and endeavor to recapture the vital element underlying former pros- 
perity and stability. So the men of Judah turned back to the Mosaic 
tradition, endeavoring to recover it as fully as possible and especially 
to reorganize the religion of the state on as pure a Mosaic basis as 
possible. The industrious work of the scribal groups to whom we owe 
the collection and the writing down of the matter of JE made it 
necessary for the Deuteronomic reformers to extend their investiga- 
tions to more remote districts in the search for Mosaic traditions. 
Hence we find in Deuteronomy much material which has been cor- 
rectly identified by Welch, Gressmann and others as of Northern, 
Israelite provenience and as coming apparently from Shechem. This 
new matter (some of which was already found in substantially the 
same form in JE) became the nucleus of the Book of Deuteronomy 
(p. 241). 

Thus the conventional sources of the Pentateuch are held to have assumed 
written form at about the dates assigned by Wellhausen, but with a larger 
share of dependence on earlier material. While the above opinions are clearly 
based on more than mere conjecture, they seldom (especially in the para- 
graph on Deuteronomy) seem to surpass the rank of moderately probable 
inferences. One would expect the available sources of both history and law 
to have been intelligently collected and combined in responsible custody 
when Israel first attained full national consciousness, or else to have perished 
long before the eighth or seventh century, especially under the fluctuating 
fortunes of the twelfth and the eleventh. And it must be rather doubtful 
induction from internal characteristics of traditional fragments to the his- 


torical fact of their origin at Shechem. 
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Even stronger suspicion of inconclusive reasoning attaches to a distinction 
lying at the root of the author’s treatment of the Book of the Covenant. A. 
Alt has postulated a genetic difference between apodictic laws (“thou shalt” 
or “shalt not” do thus and so) and casuistic laws (“when such is the case, 
then,” etc.). He finds the casuistic type common to ancient oriental codes; 
whereas, to quote Albright, “the most striking thing about the apodictic 
laws is their categorical character, which stands in sharp contrast to their 
nearest extra-Israelite parallels” (p. 204). The Decalogue, being of the apodic- 
tic class, is therefore considered “original in Israel.” Incidentally, it heads 
the four chapters (Ex. 20-23) which are called “the Book of the Covenant” 
in Ex. 24, and which are there expressly stated to have been ratified by Moses 
with solemn sacrificial rites. However, as for the contents of 21-23, Albright 
finds their legal form to be of the casuistic type, and consequently “at home 
throughout Western Asia” and “of the same class as the Code of Ham- 
murabi (cir. 1750 B. C.)” and others, remarking that “all these codes go 
back in their basic formulation (provided that ... then) to the Sumerian 
jurisprudence of the third millennium.” What, then, decides the following 
selection from among them? 

The Book of the Covenant represents the form which the more-or- 
less common corpus of older customary laws and court decisions took 
under the special conditions existing in Canaan, and it probably passed 
into Israelite hands during the period of the Judges. In the form 
which it takes in the Book of the Covenant it can hardly be dated 
before the ninth century. However, it is unlikely that the ninth- 
century form differed appreciably from its Canaanite prototype many 
centuries earlier, in view of numerous archaisms in practice and termi- 
nology which have older Mesopotamian parallels (p. 204). 

This would make it hard to distinguish from common Semitic law in 
Hammurabi’s time, and suggest the patriarchal age as fairly as the ninth 
century. But beneath the whole discussion lies the unsubstantial nature of 
Alt’s distinction. The “basic formulation” is that of legal language gov- 
erned by the necessities of expression. Apodictic and casuistic laws differ 
only in facility of definition. Some species of action can be named in a phrase; 
other and more numerous species of action cannot be divorced from their 
constituent circumstances, and so require descriptive definition. Such laws, 
even when arising from precedent, may have a long history. If anyone would 
test the depth of Alt’s distinction, let him read Ex. 20:22-26 and say just 
where, in this series of regulations about altars, the apodictic passes into the 
casuistic formulation. 

The chapter concludes with some interesting speculations on probable 
earlier sources of Mosaic religion. Albright finds no clear evidence of Canaan- 
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ite influence at this initial period. He closes by expressing an opinion that 
will not pass unchallenged, but will probably be defended as ably as assailed: 

In bringing this chapter to a close we have yet one question to an- 
swer: Was Moses a true monotheist? If by “monotheist” is meant a 
thinker with views specifically like those of Philo Judaeus or Rabbi 
Agiba, of St. Paul or St. Augustine, of Mohammed or Maimonides, of 
St. Thomas or Calvin, of Mordecai Kaplan or H. N. Wieman, Moses 
was not one. If, on the other hand, the term “monotheist” means one 
who teaches the existence of only one God, the creator of everything, 
the source of justice, who is equally powerful in Egypt, in the desert, 
and in Palestine, who has no sexuality and no mythology, who is human 
in form but cannot be seen by human eye and cannot be represented 
in any form—then the founder of Yahwism was certainly a monotheist 
(p. 207). 

After a long career of the obsession that the eighth century Prophets were 
the first Israelites to believe in a sole divine maker and ruler of all things 
(just when, incidentally, that was hardest to imagine), this considered 
judgment of a scholar of the first rank seems a symptom of return to clearer 
and more wholesome thinking. 

Chapter V is significantly entitled “Charisma and Catharsis.” It em- 
braces the conquest of Canaan, the Judges, the monarchy united and divided, 
the work of the Prophets, and the final catastrophe of the exile. These 
periods have been clarified in detail by the findings of excavation. Beginning 
with “the charismatic age of Israel,” Albright thus explains the adjective, 
adopted from Max Weber and A. Alt: 

The “judges” were respected and followed, regardless of tribal af- 
filiations, because there was some special power about them which was 
believed to represent the direct outpouring of divine grace (charisma). 

A popular military hero was most likely to be considered as a charis- 

matic “judge,” but a man renowned for his wisdom and justice 

might also be placed on a level with the hero, as far as recognition of 

his divinely granted superiority went (p. 216). 

The title thus explained embraces both Judges and early monarchs, David 
being “the last of the great charismatic figures in Israelite political life.” 
Albright regards the history in Samuel and Kings as largely contemporary 
record, and some of the additional matter in Chronicles as derived from 
much earlier sources. 

Of the prosperity and activity of Solomon’s reign, much is confirmed, 
and something added by archaelogy to the biblical picture. Advance in 
liberal culture under both David and Solomon, including music, poetry and 
prose, is noted here. In the building, equipment and ritual of Solomon’s tem- 
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ple Albright remarks the indisputable influence of Canaanite (especially 
Phoenician) models, and remarks that “most of the ritual preserved in the 
Priestly Code must reflect the practice of the Temple of Solomon.” It would 
be natural that a ritual code, even though dating from Moses himself, should 
reflect contemporary or even earlier Canaanite manners in many of its prac- 
tical details. With these, of course, there was always some danger of the 
revival of their original pagan symbolism. However, “there is no indication 
that the Israelite idea of God was permanently influenced by Canaanite con- 
ceptions in this age” (p. 226). 

Under the Judges political disunion had exposed Israel to lapses into the 
surrounding Baalism. The division of the monarchy had a similar effect, 
especially on the Northern Kingdom. The corrective was the ministry of the 
Prophets, and first, of those whom Albright calls “the ecstatic prophets,” 
whose last and greatest examples were Elijah and Elisha. As regards the title, 
however, we are reminded that 

The ecstaticism of the prophets of the Tyrian Baal, described so 
vividly in 1 Kings 18, belongs to the Dionysiac type, while that of the 
early prophets of Yahweh as described in 1 Sam. 10 and 19 has nothing 
orgiastic about it, but rather reminds one of the activities of certain 
extreme Pentecostal groups of today. Perhaps the Yahwistic movement 
arose partly as a reaction against pagan ecstaticism, which must have 
threatened the religion of Israel as few other movements of history 

(p. 233). 

This movement was soon followed by the literary or canonical Prophets, 
here entitled “the rhapsodist prophets.” Amos, Hosea and Isaiah (not the 
postexilic seer of that name) are briefly described in their eighth century 
settings and activities. This inaugurates the age of “catharsis,” which closes 
the pre-exilic history. 

Torrey, of Yale, a leading Semitic linguist, has declared that there never 
was a general deportation of Jews into Babylonia, nor a national repatriation 
thereafter, and that the prophecies of Ezekiel and the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah are therefore mainly fictitious. Albright, who has always dis- 
sented from this opinion, here appeals to abundant archaeological witness 
to a general destruction of the towns of central and western Judah near 
the beginning of the sixth century B. C. He also affirms the authenticity 
and influence of Ezekiel, and the historicity of Ezra and Nehemiah, though 
reversing the chronological order of these two. Discussing Jewish reflection 

on this age of affliction, he adverts to the suffering Servant of Yahweh as 
depicted in Isa. 52: 13—53: 12. This figure Albright seems to regard as an 
idealization or parable: “The Servant is the people of Israel, which suffers 
poignantly in exile and affliction; he is also the pious individual who atones 
for the sins of the many by his uncomplaining agony; he is finally the 
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coming Savior of Israel” (p. 255). But this shifting and elusive identity of 
subject is not easy to reconcile with notable unity and coherence of theme. 
The prophet never seems to lose sight of a concrete individuality, which 
can be neither that of “my people,” for whom he is “stricken to death” 
(LXX), nor that of one who merely makes such reparation as man may 
make for men, but of one who “assigns his life to an expiation” (’asham). 

Chapter VI, “In the Fullness of Time (Galatians 4:4),” completes the 
historical scope of this interesting work. Many inviting subjects of com- 
ment must be neglected for lack of space to do them justice. 

The first section sketches the rise and diffusion of Hellenic culture 
throughout the Near East generally. The rapid ascent of Greek thought to 
speculation about ultimate causes, its skeptical and unethical repercussions, 
and the reaction against them effected by the crowning achievements of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, are focused in the culture which Alexander’s 
conquests imposed on Western Asia, though not before its path had been 
smoothed by more than a century of commercial end military infiltrations. 
The section is extremely interesting. The next part of the chapter treats 
Judaism in particular and Hellenic influence on its religious thought. This 
theme is traced through early Greek philosophical impact upon Jewish 
thought, the aggressive political pressure which provoked the Maccabean re- 
volt, and the rise of the rival religious schools of Sadducee and Pharisee 
within the intensely nationalistic Judaism of the last pre-Christian century. 
Albright finds “‘the first certain traces of the impact of Greek thought on 
Jewish theology” appearing in the conception of life after death, as influ- 
enced, he thinks, by Stoic and Epicurean principles. He first comments on 
a passage of apparently Stoic flavor, from Antigonus of Socho, who “prob- 
ably flourished in the second half of the third century B. C.”: 

Antigonus . . . here expresses the lofty sentiments [of disinterested 
pursuit of virtue] which animated the best of the proto-Sadducean 
school, who opposed the growing popular belief in a blissful future 
life, as well as the traditional view according to which the soul con- 
tinues indeed to exist, but in a shadowy, inactive state (p. 269). 

Pursuit of this theme fails to exhibit the author’s usual discrimination. 
Obviously a positive belief in future resurrection, with reward and punish- 
ment, makes a later appearance in Daniel, Wisdom, and Maccabees (of which 
the last two are not mentioned here). It is equally clear that the still later 
and properly named Sadducees opposed this belief. But did either they or 
the proto-Sadducees of the third and second centuries really oppose what 
Albright well calls “the traditional view” of survival “in a shadowy, in- 
active state”? So he believes, affirming in support that “Ben Sira . . . at 
the beginning of the second century, states explicitly on several occasions 
that there is no resurrection; death is the destiny of all mankind, and when 
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a man dies he becomes the prey of worms” (ibid.). If Ben Sira (“Ecclesias- 
ticus”) expected all men to die and their bodies to decompose, no less did 
the writers of Daniel and Wisdom and the Pharisees themselves; that would 
not prevent a resurrection. As to the leading assertion, that Ecclesiasticus 
explicitly states that there is no resurrection, it neglects the world of differ- 
ence between denial and mere silence. No reference is supplied, but the pass- 
age which Albright’s wording seems to reflect (Ecclus. 10:11), taken in the 
aim of its context, simply rebukes the pride of avarice (vv. 7-8) with the 
reminder that “when a man is dead be shall inherit creeping things, and 
beasts, and worms” (R. V.) instead of the objects of his covetous ambition. 
This agrees with Ecclus. 17:27-32; 28:6, and other passages which invoke 
“the common destiny of all mankind” in the same admonition to humility 
and moderation. Nor did these sentiments deter the same author from writ- 
ing of Samuel (46:20): 
And after he fell asleep he prophesied, 
and showed the king his end, 
and lifted up his voice from the earth in prophecy, 
to blot out the wickedness of the people (R. V.). 

Here is the traditional notion of survival endorsed, so far from being op- 
posed. No future resurrection, indeed, is even hinted at; but neither here 
nor elsewhere do we find it denied. Ben Sira is simply silent on that subject, 
as one who has no word. 

An equally misleading statement is made of Qoheleth, or Ecclesiastes: 

Ecclesiastes agrees with Epicurean ideas in his view that reasonable 
and virtuous enjoyment of life is man’s highest good and in his firm 
belief that there is no future life at all (3:19 ff., etc.). On the other 
hand he approaches Stoic teaching in his emphasis on man’s duty to 

“fear God and keep His commandments, for this is all of man.” More- 

over, his statement, “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 

but the spirit shall return to God who made [sic] it” (12:7) is certain- 

ly not Epicurean but distinctly Stoic, since the latter school taught that 

human souls were offshoots of the world-soul, to which they returned 

after death (pp. 270-271). 

If Qoheleth had learnt from the Stoics to think of the God of Israel as 
the world-soul, his writings do not show it. On the other hand, “‘a firm be- 
lief that there is no future life at all” is not evident in even his most pessi- 
mistic passages when studied in their contexts. In 3:19 ff. he (like Ben 
Sira) pursues his theme in v. 18, the lesson of humility to be drawn from 
universal mortality. In 9:5-6 (again, like Ben Sira) he subscribes in sub- 
stance to the traditional view of survival, but stresses the exclusion of the 
dead from any conscious concern in what is “done under the sun,” or, as the 
Psalms express it, “in the light of the living.” In 2:24, 5:18, and 8:15 he 
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shows what Albright calls agreement with Epicurean ideas, exhorting to vir- 
tue as rewarded in the present life. But even to say that “there is nothing 
better” (2:24)—more expressly, “no better thing under the sun” (8:15)— 
is not to express a firm belief that there is no future life. It may be no 
more than to propose what he considers both the safest and the strongest 
motive to virtue. 

Possibly there is too much keenness to detect Hellenic ideas in the theology 
of these two writers. Should not their minds be first interpreted from a 
Jewish viewpoint? Belief in conscious survival after death, or immortality 
precisely, had in the first place been no popular fancy (nor does Albright 
so suggest), but a conviction so ancient and universal that necromancy was 
a danger always imminent. At the same time it is noteworthy that prohibi- 
tion of this practice in Israel did not appeal to futility in seeking converse 
with the dead, but stigmatized it as an abomination before Yahweh. In the 
divine economy of the earlier revelation, any risk of encouraging necromancy 
may well have been the reason for a long silence on the further subject of 
the state and condition of the spirits of the dead. The less of that, the better 
for the time. The “traditional view” of this further subject (hardly as 
definite as we find it in Homer) persisted unrebuked, as is clear in Job, the 
Psalms, and elsewhere. But hope of eventual resurrection and final judgment 
was bound to spring from Jewish consciousness before Christ’s revelation 
should raise it to certainty. It first appears in a few passages in the Psalms 
(see Gruenthaner, Catholic Biblical Quarterly. TI, 57-63), becoming clearer 
in Daniel, Wisdom and Maccabees. However, 2 Hebrew writer of this latter 
period who still speaks as if the dead, though surviving in spirit, are less to 
be envied than the living, does not thereby deny (much less explicitly) that 
their ultimate resurrection is possible, nor, as it seems to us, is any Hellenic 
influence upon his personal belief clearly evident on this account. 

On the other hand, Hellenic ways in research and reasoning may well 
have exerted very effective influence on the progress of pre-Talmudic legal 
tradition and studious method. A “thoroughly Hellenistic framework of 
Pharisaic thought” (p. 274) does indeed seem evident from the reasons here 
adduced. 

A third section of this interesting chapter discusses the chief non-Hellenic 
eurrents in Hellenistic Judaism. The general influence of Iranian conceptions 
the author finds to have been overestimated: “There is no clear trace of 
Iranian influnce on Judaism before the second century B. C., though the 
beginnings of this influence may well go back a century or two earlier” 
(p. 278). Its dualism, however, appears in the apocryphal Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. Albright concludes: 

This type of dualism decreased greatly in importance in later 

Judaism and seems, in fact, to have been rejected by orthodox rab- 
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binic circles, though it obtained considerable popular support in still 
later times. In Christianity, on the other hand, the modified dualism 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs achieved a signal triumph, 
since it offers a simpler and more intelligible solution of the problem 
of evil than any other ever proposed. The very fact that it was re- 
jected by normative Judaism shows that it was foreign to Jewish tradi- 
tion, and Iranian influence can hardly be denied. . . . (p. 279.) 
Yet a much more direct source of Christianity’s dualistic solution of the 
problem of evil is to be found in the third chapter of Genesis, to which 
Iranian influence can hardly be ascribed. Albright concedes that “the idea 
of the Last Judgment also has strong Jewish roots, though Iranian concep- 
tions appear to have influenced details” (p. 280). He concludes that “‘it ap- 
pears that Iranian conceptions did not begin to influence Judaism until the 
last two pre-Christian centuries, and even then exerted no effect except where 
the ground was already fully prepared for them” (ibid.). 

In turning next to proto-Gnosticism, Albright would “dispose of the al- 
leged antiquity of the Mandaean and Hermetic literatures, both of which 
have been erroneously traced back to pre-Christian times” (ibid.). In Gnos- 
ticism proper (that of early Christian times) he well concludes that the 
central figure of Sophia, or Wisdom, has a prominence of its own in earlier 
Semitic beliefs. But he takes the further step of making the Book of Wis- 
dom partly the product of a Gnostic syncretism: 

Gnostic thinkers had merely to identify the eternal Wisdom with 
the Iranian world of good and light, and with the Stoic divine fire 
and creative reason [logos spermatikos]. Since the author of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon already places God over against matter in essentially 
Gnostic fashion, and since he considers the body as the prison of the 
soul, which exists before and after life, it is safe to assume that the 
decisive step toward a Jewish Gnosis had already been taken in the first 
century B. C. (p. 284). 

Hardly safe on these grounds. No references are given. As to the body’s 
restraint upon the soul, possibly Wis. 9:15 was in view. But as to any 
pre-existence of the soul, Wis. 8:19 refuses to decide the question of priority 
between body and soul, 15:8d and 16b regard man’s soul as “lent” to and 
“borrowed” by him, and 15:11 explains it as inbreathed into his body by 
God. Nowhere is its pre-existence clear, so far as we can discover. And when 
one who writes of the Spirit of Yahweh as “that which holds all things 
together” (Wis. 1:7b, R. V.), and the author of such passages as Wis. 11:24; 
13:1.5.9; and 16:24-25, is represented as placing God over against matter, 
it would seem that distinction has been somewhat confused with opposition, 
and that the “essentially Gnostic fashion” is rather a typically Jewish one. 
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As between the formal concepts Sophia (Wisdom) and Logos (Word or 
Decree), the author finds that the former completely overshadowed the lat- 
ter in both Jewish and Gnostic thought, while in early Christianity the latter 
displaced the former. This seems both true and characteristic. Albright’s 
treatment of the theme is most interesting, especially as traced in the Tar- 
gums and Philo. He also gives particular attention to the nature and trend 
of the eschatological literature of the period. The sect of the Essenes is next 
discussed, with the reserve due to a subject on which so little authentic 
testimony exists; but “it seems probable that the Essenes represent a sectarian 
Jewish group which had migrated from Mesopotamia to Palestine after the 
victory of the Maccabees” (p. 289). Their emphasis on lustration with 
water seems to Albright to appeal to a long prevalent practice of certain 
Mesopotamian groups. Of this Essene peculiarity he observes: 

In this milieu John the Baptist must certainly be placed, since he 
combined the zeal of an Israelite prophet with a true soteriological pas- 
sion for saving souls from the wrath to come (Mat. 3: 7), and since 
he united an unusually pronounced asceticism with the practice of 
initiating converts into the kingdom of God by baptism in the Jordan. 

.. « The view that Christian baptism originated in the Jewish baptism 

of gentile proselytes, which is attested as early as the first century 

A. D., . . . is possible, but it is perhaps more likely that both go back 

to a common source among the Essenes or a similar group (p. 290). 
One would not have thought that the Essenes enjoyed such prestige, or even 
confidence, as to have furnished the source of a rite so very common as 
Jewish baptism became. 

The discussion of the messianic doctrine of this period is summary rather 
than particular. However, “practically every detail of Jewish messianic 
expectation may be shown to be derived from the Old Testament” (p. 291). 
The author believes the title “Son of Man” to be traceable much earlier than 
Daniel and the apocryphal Book of Enoch (which latter apparently had done 
most to make it popular) : 

There are a number of points, into which we shall not enter here, 
which make it very probable that Atrakhasis, the recurrent Mesopo- 
tamian savior of mankind from catastrophe, son of the God Ea, yet 
explicitly called “man,” was actually fused in Jewish-Aramaic tradition 
with the figure of the Messiah, as reconstructed from messianic 
prophecies in the Old Testament. On the basis of the attested Jewish 
belief and its probable prehistory it is, therefore, practically certain that 
Christian tradition was correct in recognizing the term “Son of Man” 
in the Gospels as explicitly stating the messianic réle of Jesus (p. 292). 

This brings the work at length to its culmination in “Jesus the Christ,” 
that fathomless theme of men’s most earnest thought. It is treated here with 
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a historian’s directness, but with all the dignity and even delicacy due toa 
subject so momentous. 

Two lines of inquiry are followed: the documentary sources of informa- 
tion, and the religion of Jesus. The first begins by sketching the history 
of the synoptic problem down to the recently advanced hypothesis of Form. 
geschichte. Albright’s estimate of the latter system is summed up in the 
following passages: 

In practice it becomes a complex case of the logical fallacy known as 
argumentum in circulo, except where it can be controlled by entirely 
independent outside facts. In New Testament studies such outside facts 
are seldom available and many of those which have at one time or 
another been thought to exist, have been disproved by the progress of 
archaeological and papyrological research. From the standpoint of the 
objective historian data cannot be disproved by the accidental literary 
framework in which they occur, unless there are solid independent 
reasons for rejecting the historicity of an appreciable number of other 
data found in the same framework. 

However, form-criticism has yielded some very valuable results, first 
by classifying the material found in the synoptic gospels under such 
heads as apothegm-stories (sayings of Jesus for which the rest of the 
narrative serves as a framework), miracle-stories, parables, and various 
types of logia (sayings), and secondly by pointing out a number of 
blocks of material which may be traced directly back to Jesus in their 
present form. . . . A number of scholars, notably C. F. Burney and 
B. S. Easton, have discovered striking phenomena characteristic of 
Hebrew and Aramaic verse in some of these blocks, and have thus 
enhanced the probability that we are dealing with original matter 
(p. 294). 

Next follows a critique of Torrey’s recent theory “that the whole of Mark 
and Matthew, most of Luke, and the entire Gospel of John were written in 
Aramaic, from which they were translated into Greek.” Albright sketches 
the controversy thus provoked, defends Torrey’s competence as an Aramaic 
scholar, and (discussing his reference of Greek passages which differ from 
standard Hellenistic prose to Aramaic models, which, reconstructed, may 
account for the former’s peculiarities) decides that “judged by the severest 
standards, it must be said that Torrey has proved a respectable proportion 
of his examples” (p. 295). On the other hand, he points out radical flaws in 
the argument’s first premises: absence of a contemporary literary Greek of 
precisely comparable type; lack of examples of Palestinian Aramaic in con- 
secutive texts between B. C. 50 and A. D. 70; arbitrary judgment of the 
original text. He concludes that the Greek Gospels had a more extensive 
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Aramaic substratum than heretofore commonly allowed, but that it prob- 
ably did not exist in writing. He concludes, in general: 

We must rather admit the existence of oral collections of material, 
which assumed slightly differing forms as they were circulated among 
early Christian communities. With our present evidence it seems rather 
hopeless to try to reconstruct the exact development of the synoptic 
Gospels from the Aramaic form in which substantially all of the peri- 
copes and categories which have been isolated by form-critics must 
once have been circulated, to the final form which they assumed not 
later than about 80 A. D. All we can say is that a period of between 
twenty and fifty years is too slight to permit of any appreciable cor- 
ruption of the essential content and even of the specific wording of the 
sayings of Jesus. . . . The beneficial effect of oral transmission more 
than outweighs the slight historical loss through refraction, combina- 
tion, and formation of doublets. However, only modern scholars who 
lack both historical method and perspective can spin such a web of 
speculation as that with which form-critics have surrounded the Gos- 
pel tradition. The sureness with which early Christian leaders dis- 
tinguished between normative and aberrant sayings of Jesus becomes 
very clear when we analyze the so-called agrapha, or apocryphal logis, 
collected from extant and from recently excavated documents. The 
agrapba generally express gnostic or antinomian ideas which are foreign 
to the Gospels (pp. 297-298). 

After mentioning a recent discovery which proves that the Fourth Gos- 
pel cannot be later than the first century, Albright expresses dissent from 
“the usual critical view that it mainly reproduces ideas of its author and 
cannot claim to reflect the thought of Jesus.” Its personal allusions are not 
of the nature of pious fiction. 

One cannot, of course, place John on the same level with the synop- 
tic Gospels as a historical source, but one is quite justified in maintain- 
ing that it does reflect a side of Jesus which was too mystical for the 
ordinary man of that day to understand and which He presumably 
held in reserve for a few intimates (p. 299). 

Remarking that this same economy of reserve in teaching as addressed to 
different capacities is approved in Hebrews, 1 Peter and the Pauline letters, 
and that it appears in the method of Christ Himself, Albright adds that 
nothing in the Fourth Gospel is clear evidence of an origin later than the 
first century. Furthermore, “practically every motif in the Gospel of John 
can be paralleled in the synoptic Gospels; it is only the rich accumulation 
and development of ideas which is different” (p. 300). 

Regarding the testimony of the Gospels as a whole, the closing paragraph 
of this section on documentary sources merits reproduction entire: 
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In dealing with the Gospels the historian cannot but see a profound 
difference between their contents and typical examples elsewhere of 
matter which has been long transmitted by oral tradition. What we 
have in them is rather a reflection of reports of eye-witnesses who were 
overwhelmed by the profound experiences and the extreme tension of 
mind and body through which they had passed. Men who see the 
boundary between conventional experience and the transcendental 
world dissolving before their very eyes are not going to distinguish 
clearly between things seen in the plane of nature and things seen in 
the world of spirit. To speak of the latter as “hallucinations” is quite 
misleading, since nothing like them is otherwise known either to his- 
torians or to psychologists. Here the historian has no right to deny 
what he cannot disprove. He has a perfect right to unveil clear ex- 
amples of charlatanry, of credulity, or of folklore, but in the presence 
of authentic mysteries his duty is to stop and not attempt to cross the 
threshold into a world where he has no right of citizenship (p. 300). 


Whether or not the Gospel accounts of extraordinary events are influenced 
by failure on the part of their recorders to distinguish clearly between two 
different modes of apprehension (a suggestion which we cannot embrace), 
the concluding principle of this passage is profoundly true. If science, con- 
ceived of as pure empiricism, cannot establish the supernatural causation of 
observed phenomena, neither can it prove the intrinsic impossibility of such 
causation, nor, by merely assuming this, can it profess to refute in advance 
every human report of such phenomena themselves, however well attested. 
This radical fallacy of rationalistic criticism is opposed to any adequate 
philosophy, and merely condemns its adherents, while boasting of mental 
freedom, to endless labor in a treadmill which knows no issue into final truth. 

‘This brings us to the closing section of the history. “The religion of Jesus” 
is most naturally approached in its contrast to official Judaism, and it is 
equally natural that the Pharisees appear as the exponents of the latter. But 
Albright’s estimate of the Pharisees is too much influenced by a prominent 
group of modern scholars, Jewish and Christian, whose induction is not 
conclusive. From Talmudic sources they construct an edifying Pharisaic 
system of the second or third Christian century. Assuming first that it must 
have flourished in Jesus’ time, and further that practice may be inferred from 
precept, they strive to exhibit His unscrupulous murderers as good men self- 
deceived by righteous zeal. One reads with surprise: 

Yet we may whole-heartedly accept the rehabilitation of the Phari- 
sees, who were God-fearing men with views which closely approximated 
the standard Christian theological positions with respect to the at- 
tributes of God, the question of predestination and free will, and the 
problem of the after-life (p. 301). 
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Whatever their views, Jesus lived with them, and He affirmed that “they 
say, and do not.” He denounced no other class of men, but to Him the 
Pharisees were “an evil and adulterous [apostate] generation,” whose doc- 
trine was not merely laden with human inventions, but tended directly to 
violation of the Decalogue itself. He accused them of justifying themselves 
before men while God knew their hearts to be perverse. He denounced them 








as conscious impostors, prolonging their prayers “for a pretence” while 
exploiting defenceless widows. This is the least that can be said of His 
judgment of the Pharisees of His time, taken, of course, on the whole. It is 
no description of conscientious men; and it is either correct or wholly unlike 
Him. 
As to the substance of His reaction against them: 

His hostility to the Pharisees as a body was based mainly on His 

profound sympathy for the poor and suffering, to whom the Pharisees 

as a group showed charity but scant sympathy, feeling in typically 

puritanic fashion that their misery must somehow be the result of sin. 

..» He fully recognized the close relation between sin (i. ¢., violation 

of natural and moral law) and suffering, but to Him suffering was not 

only the normal divine punishment of sin but a potent requisite for 

salvation, putting the unhappy and disoriented soul into a state of 
receptivity to divine grace. . . . This exaltation of the value of suf- 
fering had no ultra-ascetic nor encratic aspect, since Jesus did every- 
thing possible to alleviate the sufferings of others, at the same time 
that He showed His own willingness to eat and drink with friends and 
hosts. In this respect, as in others, we can only admire the exquisite 

balance of Jesus’ ethical teachings. ... (p. 302). 

In ethical teaching, however, the true greatness of His ministry does not 
consist. Albright thinks this evident from the existence of Jewish parallels 
to the chief ethical precepts of the Gospels. Here again we wonder how 
early in fact are these “early rabbinic parallels,” and how many of them 
may not have flowed from Christian sources into rabbinic tradition before 
the latter was committed to writing. However, the ethical element in Jesus’ 
teaching still has a distinction of prominence: 

It is, however, true that in no pre-Christian or Jewish source do we 
find the same accumulation of lofty ethical injunctions in brief com- 
pass. Nor do we find elsewhere that astonishing balance with regard 
to fundamentally non-religious and societal questions such as the rela- 
tion of master and servant, of state and subject, and such as the place 
for resistance and non-resistance, etc. (p. 303). 

This same quality of balance Albright finds in Jesus’ doctrine of God. 
Early Israelite theology had advanced to a “rarefied ethical monotheism” in 
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postexilic prophecy, and had also “become spiritualized in the process.” Thy, 
when danger of polytheism was no longer acute, the one God of Isnd 
“appears in different hypostases or aspects” —which, however, are not iden. 
tical terms, but perhaps offered as alternatives. The author remarks thy 
“the trinitarian idea of God has immeasurably enriched the concept of 
monotheism, without in the least detracting from its unified character” 
(p. 304). 

Excepting Jesus’ doctrine of the Deity, the quality of balance in His teach. 
ing, several times emphasized, is now ascribed to “the profound effect of 
Hellenism in the formation of Jesus’s other religious ideas.” The authx 
proceeds: 

In them there is a fine Hellenic sense of balance and of proportion 
which are foreign to contemporary Judaism. Even in reacting against 
the exaggerated emphasis laid by the Pharisees on the Torah and against 
their essentially Hellenistic dialectic, . . . Jesus replaced this form of 
Hellenism with a far wider and deeper one: Hellenistic universalism 
and philanthropy, which underlie the whole subsequent history of 
Christianity (p. 304). 

That Christianity should transcend the national and racial, and prove itsdf 
designed for all humanity, was due to Hellenic influence on its Founder’ 
ideals, since contemporary Judaism offered no such background! Was he w- 
acquainted with the Prophets of earlier and undiluted Judaism? This 
strange opinion seeks other confirmation: 

It has often been stressed of late that He was born and reared in a 
land (Galilee) where Jews, Syro-Phoenicians, and Greeks rubbed shoul- 
der to shoulder, and where cosmopolitan influences were stronger than 
anywhere else in Jewish Palestine (ibid.). 

This seems to prove too much. Tiberias and Capharnaum were fully as cos- 
mopolitan as Nazareth or even Sepphoris; and Jesus’ social opportunities did 
not surpass those of His first pupils from the shores of Genesareth. Yet in 
nothing were they so slow to comprehend His mission and their own # 
precisely in its pan-human design. Hellenic universalism and philanthropy 
had not prepared their minds even to learn it from Him. 

In an interesting and well reasoned paragraph Albright next affirms what 
has so often been denied, that ‘‘Jesus’s messianic conscicusness was the central 
fact of His life” (p. 305). Of His eschatology, closely involved in this, the 
“central features are the belief that the Messiah is both Son of Man and Son 
of God, . . . and that He is to suffer abasement and eventual death at the 
hands of His own people, for whom He will shed His blood as a vicarious and 
expiatory sacrifice” (ibid.). Such features, it is observed, cannot have origit- 
ated in early Apostolic teaching, since the vigor of the dispute over Jewish 
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initiation of Gentile converts shows a disposition which would have tolerated 
no such significant changes in Christian estimation of Christ Himself. As 
for another source to which Christian messianism has sometimes been as- 
_ All that can be proved from a detailed study of the mystery-religions 

of the Roman Empire is that there was widespread spiritual discon- 

tent and deepseated yearning for salvation in the first century A. D., 

and that St. Paul seems to have adopted a number of expressions and 

points of view which had originated with adepts of the mysteries 

(p. 306). 

A long final paragraph deals well with certain cyclic motifs in older 
Near-Eastern religions which offer parallels to cardinal events in the life of 
Jesus. Conceding that some are trivial, Albright rightly feels that enough 
direct parallels remain to justify inquiry, but that their actual relationship 
to the evangelical mysteries can only be matter of reasonable theory. He 
finds a link in pre-Christian eschatological literature, whose content he re- 
duces to two main elements: a number of Old Testament passages then for 
the first time treated as messianic prophecies, and an accompaniment of 
original apocalyptic visions. The details of this visionary element, he be- 
lieves, show reminiscences of Near-Eastern pagan literature “through which 
apocalyptic imagery was greatly embellished,” and which may have im- 
parted some of its accidental flavor to Gospel citations of messianic prophecy 
as fulfilled in Jesus. As to the messianic element itself, one wonders whether 
the multiplication of prophecies really began with the eschatologists. Al- 
bright writes, on this point: 

It is, we maintain, through the channel of Jewish eschatological liter- 
ature, most of which has inevitably perished, that the field of messianic 
prophecy was extended to cover many verses which were not recognized 
as properly messianic by orthodox Jewish tradition (p. 307). 

But how far can we identify this orthodox tradition for the period just 
before Christ? For if we must take it from Talmudic sources, it will be 
hard to find an Old Testament passage claimed as messianic in the New, 
which has not been given messianic connection by some respectable Jewish 
authority. Indeed, the only notable exception seems to be that of Isa. 7: 14. 
By the time it acquired a literature, orthodox Jewish tradition abounded in 
messianic exegesis of the Old Testament. How late had this begun? 

Continuous with the last extract quoted above is the following conclusion 
from the combined influence of both of the elements of eschatological litera- 
ture: 

This principle would both explain how many passages of the Old 
Testament which have no original messianic application were so in- 
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terpreted and how the messianic framework of the Gospels came to 

bear such a striking, though quite superficial, resemblance in details 

to the corresponding framework of the cycles of Tammuz, Adonis, 

Attis, Osiris, etc. . . . The new religious content of this ancient 

framework was, however, as different as light is from darkness. The 

Church Fathers saw truly when they represented these aspects >f 

paganism as part of the divine preparation for Christianity (p. 307). 
Naturally so, since they regarded these aspects of paganism as human per- 
versions of earlier divine revelation, which, in the custody of Israel, a special 
providence had preserved incorrupt. Albright continues: 

We can never know to just what extent details of the messianic 
framework of the Gospels are literally true. Because of their highly in- 
timate and personal character some of them are set forever beyond the 
reach of the critical historian. . . . In other words, the historian cannot 
control the details of Jesus’s birth and resurrection and thus has no 
right to pass judgment on their historicity. On the other hand the his- 
torian is qualified to estimate the historical significance of the pattern 
and its vital importance for the nascent Christian movement as em- 
bodied in the person of its Master. A number of coincidences between 
a literal sequence of events and a traditional pattern are necessary be- 
fore the former can be appropriated and modified by the latter. . . . 
It follows that the historian must recognize the presence of an im- 
portant factual element in the Christian adaptation of the messianic 
tradition. Since, accordingly, there can be no complete factual judg- 
ment and since the historian cannot settle questions which are outside 
of his jurisdiction, the decision must be left to the Church and to the 
individual believer, who are historically warranted in accepting the 
whole of the messianic framework of the Gospels or in regarding it as 
partly true literally and partly true spiritually—which is far more im- 
portant in the region of spirit with which the Christian faith must 
primarily deal (pp. 307-308). 

Notwithstanding the balance between tolerance and reservation so mani- 
fest in this passage, one cannot accept its reasoning entire. History itself 
shows (e. g., in the phrasing of the Creeds) that the Christian faith deals 
primarily with facts, unparalleled and of tremendous moment, precisely be- 
cause it consists in accepting the report of these facts as literally correct and 
not “partly true spiritually.” Their spiritual value lies wholly in their ob- 
jective reality. If the choice of alternatives offered here were valid, it would 
place implicit faith on an equal footing with a selective skepticism or even 
with the subterfuge called Modernism. For it simply concedes the essence 
of indifferentism. The last found no sanction in the teachings of Paul, Peter, 
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and John, who were well enough qualified to verify the historical basis of 
their message. No rational warrant exists for accepting the Gospel records 
otherwise than as wholly literal. There are not two norms of Christianity. 

Even the critical historian commonly accepts as historically certain the 
attested parentage of a public character, although the highly intimate and 
personal testimony of one parent, on which the whole depends, cannot be 
critically controlled. If he is pledged to suspend judgment concerning all 
such matters, he must in principle reject all conscious human testimony, 
written or traditional, to any past event, and rest all historical truth on a 
comparatively slender supply of undesigned evidence empirically and in- 
ductively weighed. This is both to cripple history itself and also to under- 
mine the mutual credit on which alone civilization can survive. No assent 
to a principle of philosophic skepticism can finally advance the cause of 
truth. 

Admittedly the details of Jesus’ birth and resurrection cannot be independ- 
ently verified. But they do not lack the indirect evidence supplied by the 
competence of their recorders, the proof of which is cumulative and fully 
sufficient, not only for faith, but for normal historical certainty. And those 
details of their record which possess a highly intimate and personal character, 
at least exhibit perfect harmony and integration with thousands of other 
details which a critical public for a whole generation could control by its 
own vivid recollections. 

Moreover, if “the messianic framework of the Gospels” means that class 
of events which the Evangelists recognized as evidence of Jesus’ messiah- 
ship, we need more than theory to maintain that their very description of 
these events was suggested, even in detail, by a traditional pattern. On the 
contrary the first witnesses had to be shown how to recognize the ideal in 
the fuller complement of the actual—or so they have recorded. If not the 
very reverse of the true historical relationship, it is at least against the only 
positive evidence at hand, to suggest that a messianic tradition had taught 
His followers what to see in Jesus’ career or how to record what they had 
seen. 

If compelled to dissent in part from the attitude just discussed, we are 
in much fuller accord with the thoughts expressed in the author’s epilogue. 
This claims the last three pages of his continuous text, and maintains his 
whole position at its highest level. It begins by noting that in the preceding 
pages religious tradition has been checked by history in three of its claims: 
the monotheism of Moses’ original system; the reforming, and by no means 
innovating, mission of the Hebrew Prophets; and the acceptance of Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Christ of faith. On the first two subjects, history has 
been found to confirm tradition as preserved in the Old Testament; on the 
third subject, the identity and mission of Jesus, “historical and literary crit- 
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icism, assisted by the evidence of Near-East religious history, finds that there 
is nothing against the tradition—except prejudice” (p. 309). These are not 
overstatements of what has been fairly established. 

In appreciation of the historical process in general, Albright writes: 

A double strand runs through our treatment: first, the ascending 
curve of human evolution, a curve which now rises, now falls, now 
moves in cycles, and now oscillates, but which has always hitherto recov- 
ered itself and continued to ascend; second, the development of indi- 
vidual historical patterns or configurations, each with its own organismic 
life, which rises, reaches a climax, and declines. The picture as a whole 
warrants the most sanguine faith in God and in His purpose for man. 
In detail it does not justify either fatuous optimism or humanistic meli- 
orism. Contrary to the favorite assertion of the late J. H. Breasted, man 
has not raised himself by his own boot-straps. Every human culture has 
risen and has fallen in its turn; every human pattern has faded out 
after its brief season of success. It is only when the historian compares 
successive configurations of society that the fact of real progress makes 
itself apparent (pp. 309-310). 

In spite of the comprehensive nature of the subjects involved, the very 
moderation and poise of these opinions help to carry conviction. Touching 
the purpose of God and our justification in trusting therein, Dr. Albright 
deserves our thanks for words as reasonable as they are heartening. 

His next paragraph is of deep significance. All readers of the Old Testa- 
ment have noticed how, in Israel’s moral infancy, the rewards and punish- 
ments promised in sanction of the Law were temporal success or adversity. 
Gradually, however, Israel was divinely led to wrestle with the conundrum 
of innocent suffering in the doctrines of some of the Psalms, of Ecclesiastes, 
Job, and postexilic prophetism. Something of a solution had been granted 
even before the Christ had come to call His followers to the king’s highway 
of the Cross. Yet ever since there have been those among us who, in His 
own prophetic phrase, “for a while believe, but in a time of testing fall away.” 
Every time of stress and crisis fills the public press with the petulant and 
shallow plaints of those who, as Albright here observes, are swept from their 
religious moorings—the worldly Catholic, of course, among them. To such 
as these, prosperity is the reign of God, adversity His dethronement. Whereas, 
on the contrary, 

Real spiritual progress can only be achieved through catastrophe 
and suffering, reaching new levels after the profound catharsis which 
accompanies major upheavals. Every such period of mental and physical 
agony, while the old is being swept away and the new is still unborn, 
yields different social patterns and deeper spiritual insights. Our own 
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age is witnessing a true catharsis which will, we believe, bring pro- 

found spiritual rebirth and will prevent man from destroying himself 

as man has every apparent intention of doing (p. 310). 

The truth of the opening sentence is a philosophic mystery. Man, the only 
animal of nature’s myriad species whose very life-principle is rational and 
therefore essentially a thing of spirit, can accept no lower norm of absolute 
progress than that of moral integrity. But if this is the end his very nature 
assigns him, why should violence to his nature be an indispensable means? 
Other sentient creatures are not, indeed, capable of progress at all, but neither 
does their stable welfare demand repression of their natural bent. All of 
them at least maintain the perfection of their species by simply following 
its appetites. Only man cannot do so except under peril of degeneration. 
The riddle is not solved by answering that opposition exercises and develops 
by challenging to effort, for real catastrophe cripples or paralyzes instead of 
stimulating. The recurrence of such disaster has indeed, to all appearance, 
prevented man from destroying himself; but why the need of this deterrent 
in man alone? It is of his nature that reason should recognize good and set 
it before the will as an object of pursuit. Why should some equally natural 
appetite warp the reason’s judgment, lead it to mistake mere means for ends, 
and set apparent good in the place of real? And why, again, may spiritual 
appetites be no more trusted without restraint than carnal ones? For there 
is no deeper moral degradation than the highly respectable vice of intellectual 
pride, or that of avarice, or lust of power. 

Here, then is a species of animal whose natural appetites unchastened tend 
to ruin it. Yet no nature can be destined to self-frustration; that were 
intrinsic contradiction. In this specific nature there is obviously something 
out of order; and the disorder, being universal, must be inherited with the 
nature itself. As someone has remarked, the situation is “not a total deprav- 
ity, but rather a depraved totality.” Between man’s faculties there is a 
lack of adjustment, which cannot be normal to his nature, yet must have 
intruded into its earliest history. Original Christianity knew the cause of 
this radical disorder, a cause now repudiated not only by humanists but by 
nearly all except Catholics. The latter know it as original sin. 

Hence the peril to mankind of unimpeded growth in any device of mat- 
ter or of mind. Such fruits, one and all, would unerringly contribute to 
genuine spiritual progress if human nature had remained in balance, with 
every appetite ministering to an impartial intellect and an uncorrupted will. 
As matters are, the disastrous consequences of his own perverseness can serve 
to destroy man’s unworthy objects of pursuit or to expose the error of his 
false philosophies. But it should be clearly perceived that disillusionment 
only leaves its victim destitute, and cannot show him the way to new and 
worthier achievement. It is one thing to recognize an idol when prostrate 
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in the dust, and quite another thing to discern the truer object of allegiance. 
The reasoning of Albright seems to need a connecting link between catharsis 
and spiritual rebirth. The former clears the way for the latter, but has no 
power to effect it. 

Catharsis does, however, bereave mankind of its false gods, while the wit- 
ness of the true God is ever at hand to supply the positive themes of deeper 
spiritual insights. When all that we have lived for has been swept away, 
we begin to remember that genuine good should be imperishable. As we 
turn in feeble hope to seek a prize that cannot disappoint us, a permanent 
twofold need becomes critically keen. The will needs power to pursue the 
object, when found, at every cost; the reason needs light by which to find it. 
Both needs are once for all supplied in the grace and truth which came by 
Jesus Christ. Neither of these aids will force itself upon us. Neither will 
magically insure us against newer self-delusions. Both together will save us 
so long as they are cherished at their supreme worth and faithfully followed. 
But without either, we are fruitless and doomed to an endless line of failures. 

Considering the general self-consistency of Albright’s argument, it would 
be unreasonable to demand faultless precision in each detail. At its root, 
however, there seems to lie an insecure transition from less to greater in a 
certain argument from analogy, which appears at the conclusion of Chapter 
II. The author believes that “the sympathetic student of man’s entire history 
can have but one reply: there is an Intelligence and a Will, expressed in both 
History and Nature—for History and Nature are one” (p. 87). The reply 
is framed to meet the following question: 

If microcosmic man, who alone of created beings is able to think 
consciously and purposively, is forced by circumstances over which he 
may have little control to become one of a group which plays a 
definite réle in a larger pattern, itself perhaps a unit in a still larger 
configuration, does not the human microcosm have its analogy in a 
macrocosmic thinker who is above these configurations of human so- 
cieties? (ibid.) 

The reply is admirable in itself, and possibly justified by the reasoning 
implied in the question. But how far do both together lead us towards an 
organismic philosophy of history, the theme of both chapter and present 
context? A progressive career of the human race, to be strictly organismic, 
should owe its perennial springs of action to some principle or source intrinsic 
to the race itself. It is hard to see how a directive principle which is above 
the configurations of human societies can be ranked among man’s own in- 
nate tendencies. In itself the organismic conception of history (within 
certain discernible limits) strikes a wholly sympathetic chord. Scholastic 
philosophy maintains that a “perfect” (self-sufficing) human society, such 
as the civil state, is very really an organism in virtue of man’s innate social 
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tendencies. Its likeness to a biological organism is imperfect, since society is 
not necessary to the individual’s absolute survival (as is the natural body to 
the subsistence of each organ), but only to his normal development. Neces- 
sary to this, however, it is by nature, and hence society acquires endowments 
in its own right. As truly as the good of the member is in many respects 
distinct from that of the community, and may even have to yield it prece- 
dence, so truly does the community possess a corporate mind to discern the 
common good and a corporate will to pursue it. These faculties are obviously 
manifested in the functions of government, and their intrinsic character en- 
titles their operations to be considered those of an organism. For they are 
potentially innate in each individual member, though formally actuated only 
in the association to which they are naturally destined. 

But argument from the individual to the nation is not so easily extended 
from the nation to the league, and still less easily to all mankind. Interna- 
tional alliances are brief, since they seek some mutual advantage born of 
transient circumstances. Exchange of cultural influence is usually uncon- 
scious on at least one side, and is again governed by quest of advantage. In 
neither case are the parties actuated by a conscious aim to benefit the world at 
large. A motive so high may animate the artist, the man of research, the 
teacher, or the missionary; but it does not transcend such limited classes 
and claim the purpose of a nation or a race. For the dominant aim of the 
perfect society is to promote the common welfare of its own members. They 
themselves would not tolerate its subordination of this end to any other. 
National altruism would be national suicide. That all men together must 
have a common good is as certain as their specific unity. But an intelligence 
and a will to direct the whole species to its common end is not so clearly 
innate in the world of nations as it is in the nation of men. Hence one 
feels that a strictly organismic explanation of the historical process may be 
a plausible hypothesis in prospect, but hardly an accomplished fact in retro- 
spect. 

But this is not to question the superior Intelligence and Will to which 
Albright bears true witness. Together they constitute that Divine Provi- 
dence which would direct mankind to lasting happiness at every cost save 
that of coercion, but which must often chasten it by permitting the fruit 
of its errors to mature unhindered. The author of this excellent work does 
not lose sight of history’s lesson. He concludes: 

Jesus Christ appeared on the scene just when occidental civilization 
had reached a fatal impasse. The civilization of that day was in many 
respects comparable to what it is today. Philosophy ranged over just 
as wide fields of speculation; men’s religious attitudes varied from the 
loftiest monotheism to the most benighted superstition, just as today. 
Moreover, the modern world had, a quarter of a century ago, almost 
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achieved comparable unity under the sway of a culture which was 
the lineal offspring of Graeco-Roman civilization; a few years later the 
same world achieved partial unity of political life under the League of 
Nations; there seemed to be no end to mechanical progress or to the 
advance of knowledge, employing the tools which had been forged so 
successfully by the Greeks. Yet today we see Occidental civilization 
tottering; we see intellectual activity declining with unexampled speed 
over a large part of the globe; we see a sensational revival of such 
pseudo-sciences as astrology (Babylonian in origin), Neo-Gnosticism 
(“New Thought” in all its varied forms), racial mysticism, etc. . . . 
In short, we are in a world which is strangely like the Graeco-Roman 
world of the first century B. C. We need reawakening of faith in the 
God of the majestic theophany on Mount Sinai, in the God of Elijah’s 
vision at Horeb, in the God of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia, in the 
God of the Agony at Gethsemane (p. 311). 




















CURRENT THEOLOGY 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


Genesis 3:15. The value of the text of Genesis 3:15 for Mariology con- 
tinues to occupy Catholic exegetes. Recent statements have appeared in 
articles by F. X. Peirce, S.J. “Mary Alone is the ‘Woman’ in Genesis 3:15.” 
[The Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 2 (1940) 245-252]; N. Palmerini. “Notu- 
lac in Genesis 3:15.” [Verbum Domini. 20 (1940) 139-144]; J. J. Dough- 
erty. “The Fall and Its Consequences.” [The Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 3 
(1941) 220-234]; J. Trinidad. “Quomodo praenuntiectur Maria in Genesis 
3:15.” [Verbum Domini. 19 (1939) 353-357]; A. Schulz. “Nachlese zu 
Genesis 3:15.” [Biblische Zeitschrift. 24 (1938) 343-356]; A. Rivera. “Ini- 
micitias ponam. .. .” [Verbum Domini. 21 (1941) 113-122]; G. C. Repetti. 
“La Tipologia Mariana nel Protoevangelo.” [Divus Thomas. 14 (1937) 
287-297]. 

Following the common procedure of Catholic exegetes (especially since 
the Bull Ineffabilis, all of these articles agree that Mary is referred to in our 
passage in one sense or another. The whole attempt is to decide which sense 
best suits the context and tradition. The articles of Fathers Peirce and 
(apparently) Palmerini propose the thesis that the woman in the text is to 
be taken as referring to Mary in its literal sense. 

Palmerini, holding that the woman is “praeprimis Maria,” brings forward 
the following arguments: All the pronouncements in the context (the curse 
of the serpent, Satan; the curse of the pain of childbirth and the dom- 
inance of man over woman; also the curse upon man) are absolute and un- 
conditional. Hence the enmity between the woman and Satan must be so 
interpreted. But neither Eve nor any other woman except Mary was ever 
the subject of such complete enmity. Mary therefore must be the woman 
meant in the text. Moreover the serpent, Satan, is singular. Hence the 
woman opposed to him must be singular (not womankind collectively), and, 
since Mary must somehow be referred to in the text, she is the only one 
referred to. Again the enmity must be perpetual and as such must imply 
impeccability, which would exclude Eve and point to Mary. Finally the 
Messias, precisely as the seed of the woman, is going to triumph, but it is 
as the son of Mary that He so triumphs. 

Father Peirce argues that since Eve is not necessarily the woman meant, 
and since she is unsuited to the role given to the woman of the Protoevan- 
gelium, Mary alone is the woman meant in the passage. He asserts that the 
use of the definite article with “woman” does not force us to conclude to a 
known woman (which would, of course, be Eve). He further notes that 
the passage, being Messianic, need not necessarily be interpreted in the light 
of the context. He cites Is. 7:14 as an example of a Messianic passage 
which is interpreted independently of context. Eve, according to Father 
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Peirce, is not suited to the role accorded to woman in our passage because 
God is establishing a wholly new order (the former had depended on Adam 
and Eve, the new would not) and later Scripture ignores Eve’s part in the 
new order. “The original justice was not reestablished in the persons of 
Adam and Eve.” Eve had no special connexion with the new order since 
she did not transmit any special enmity to her seed. (“Our sole moral 
inheritance from our first parents is sin.”) Father Peirce concludes that the 
unlimited opposition to the devil implied in the text precludes its referring 
to Eve. He then proceeds to argue positively. He asserts, “Wherever else 
in the O.T. a woman appears in a Messianic text, that woman is Mary,” and 
then he returns to the argument that the victory over the devil here pro- 
nounced is complete (which can not be said of Eve). Moreover, as the 
enmity between the seed (“literally and exclusively Christ”) and Satan is 
complete, so also the enmity between the woman and Satan. Interpreting 
the seed of Satan as sin, Father Peirce points again to Mary as the only woman 
who stood in complete opposition to sin. Finally Father Peirce holds that 
“semen illius” is to be taken in the individual sense, hence Christ and Mary 
are to be understood in the text in its literal sense. 

Father Dougherty (pp. 229-231) declares for Eve in the literal sense and 
Mary in the spiritual sense, citing in his favor a Lapide, Cardinal Meignan, 
Hummelauer, Mangenot and Lagrange. 

Father Trinidad, also, finds it impossible to exclude Eve from our passage 
in view of the context, and the uncertainty of tradition. 

Father Schulz points out that in our text the two seducers (man was 
only seduced) each receive two punishments. For the woman there is one 
punishment which applies to herself alone, and one which subordinates her 
to man whom she has conquered by seduction. So also the serpent receives 
one punishment which applies to him alone, and one which subordinates 
him to the woman whom he has conquered by seduction. This interpretation 
demands that Eve (at least in the literal sense) be the woman who is to be 
inimical to Satan. As to the seed of the woman, Schulz holds that the 
Messias is meant, though he would not seem to exclude absolutely the col- 
lective sense of “seed.” 

Father Rivera argues also that Eve is meant in the literal sense of the 
passage. Though he admits a difficulty in accepting the typical sense “ex 
contrario,” he holds that Mary is meant in the typical sense. 

The article of Father Repetti is especially valuable as he gives the fullest 
consideration to the arguments. First, text and context point to Eve in the 
obvious literal sense. In fact the context becomes confused if we accept the 
woman of verse 15 as any other than Eve in the literal sense. He rightly 
denies that Is. 7:14 can be used in deciding the sense of our passage. For there 
we have an unusual woman (a virgin conceiving) introduced without warn- 
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ing into the context, and one who cannot be identified in contemporary 
history. Moreover, we have the inspired interpretation of Is. 7:14 in Mt. 1:23; 
whereas no inspired author cites our text with reference to the sinless Mother 
of the Messias. 

Repetti shows that the Fathers are divided in their interpretation of our 
text, and that a number of them make no mention whatsoever of Mary in 
interpreting this text. As to the Bull Imeffabilis, even there we find Pius IX 
implying by his wording a difference in the way in which Christ and Mary 
are to be found in our text. Further, the Bull emphasizes the unity of Mary 
with her Son in the victory over Satan. Hence Repetti excludes the Marian 
sense from the literal interpretation and accepts the typical. 

From these articles it becomes increasingly clear that it is the common 
opinion of Catholic exegetes that a Marian interpretation is to be given to 
the text of Genesis 3:15. Those who hold for the literal Marian interpreta- 
tion are by far in the minority, and their arguments can not be said to be 
certain. They restrict the meaning of the word “enmity” too forcibly, so 
that neither Eve nor any of her descendants, singly or collectively, up to 
the birth of Mary can be said to be enemies to Satan. Could not grace, 
which certainly always existed in the O.T. constitute Eve and numbers of 
her descendants enemies of Satan? Must the “enmity” in Genesis 3:15, be 
limited to lifelong impeccability reaching back to the very moment of con- 
ception? Could not a person who lived a life of grace except for one early 
sin be called an enemy of Satan? In fact has there not always been enmity 
between Satan and at least a part of our humanity? To say that the enmity 
was perfect only in the case of Mary and Christ, and that the real victory 
was through Christ alone, is not to deny that Eve and her descendants were 
to be opposed to Satan. The struggle between the grace of Christ and Satan 
began with Eve. And Christ the victor was, humanly, of the seed of 
Eve. 

The typical sense, too, has its difficulties. That must be found in revela- 
tion, and the Fathers and tradition are far from unanimous in supporting it. 
However, at least since the pronouncements of the Bull Ineffabilis say that 
the Marian sense is to be found in our text, and since the literal sense points 
more clearly to Eve than to Mary, we have either to accept this sense or 
have recourse to the sensus plenior, as some few do. But the sensus plenior 
also depends on revelation. 

It is well to remark, however, that the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, being infallibly defined, is not dependent upon what this or that 
theologian or exegete says about the text of Genesis 3:15. Following the 
lead of the Bull of definition we are safe in asserting the Marian sense of the 
passage. We are free to determine by the certain principles of hermeneutics 
how that sense is to be explained. 

James E, CoLeran, S.J. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


St. CHRYSOSTOM AND THE Date oF Curist’s Nativity. The ably argued 
study of Fr. Paul Gaechter, S.J., on ““The Chronology from Mary’s Bethrothal 
to the Birth of Christ,” which appeared in THEOLOGICAL Stuptes for May 
and September, 1941, presents the somewhat unexpected view that Our 
Lord’s birth took place in March-April (7 B.C.), rather than at a date more 
closely approximating the centuries-old liturgical observance of December 25, 
Actually, this traditional date has often been shown to be inaccurate. But 
the divergence has not usually been considered so great, nor has the approach 
to a more probable date ordinarily been from the angle Fr. Gaechter very 
acutely suggests. As he makes no reference to the basis of the December 25 
tradition in his article, it may seem that this tradition is wholly unfounded, 
and not deserving refutation. Indeed, that is the stand of many authors on 
the subject. Thus, Fr. Urban Holzmeister, S.J. says that the date is a mere 
convention, regarding which ‘haberi non posse traditionem legitimam’ 
(Urbanus Holzmeister, S.J. Chronologia vitae Christi. Romae. 1933 
p. 45). This, however, ill suits the emphatic assurance with which St. John 
Chrysostom affirms the December date. I propose to show here that the 
ancient account has considerable foundation, and that it may be fitted into 


Fr. Gaechter’s theory by the use of his own principle that the Nativity 
occurred several months after the arrival at Bethlehem. It is only in making 
the two events almost simultaneous that the older view need be considered 


erroneous. 

The basic assumption of St. John Chrysostom and other Fathers in this 
question is that Christ was born soon after the arrival of Joseph and Mary at 
Bethlehem in obedience to the Imperial census decree. The taciturn com- 
pression of St. Luke’s account not unnaturally led to this assumption, 
although, as Fr. Gaechter points out, more close scrutiny of the text throws 
this into doubt. On the basis of this assumption, it was easy to argue that 
if one could determine the date of the census, the date of the Nativity would 
also be thereby ascertained. 

Obviously, the surest way to discover when the census occurred would 
be to look up the record of Cyrinus’ administration, as preserved in the official 
archives of the Empire at Rome. It is interesting to note that these Roman 
archives are appealed to, in a similar problem, as early as St. Justin Martyr. 
In his Apology we find two references to them, not to determine the exact 
date of Christ's birth or death, but to prove their historicity. In speaking of 
Bethlehem, he says: “It was there that Jesus Christ was born—as you your- 
selves can learn from the registers made under Cyrinus, your first Governor 
in Judea” (Apol. 1.34). Later, to establish the fact that Christ did die 
under Pilate, he proclaims: “And that this occurred you may learn from the 
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Acts of Pontius Pilate’s administration” (ibid. 1.35). This in the city of 
Rome itself. A generation later, Tertullian makes a similar appeal to these 
archives. Speaking ironically of men who are ignorant of the most obvious 
facts about Christ, he asks: “. . . cuius (Christi) nemo adhuc certus de tribu, 
de populo, de domo, de censu denique Augusti—quem testem fidelissimum 
dominicae nativitatis Romana archiva custodiunt?” (Adv. Marcionem 4.7). 
Further on, he recurs to the same argument: “Sed et census constat actos sub 
Augusto nunc in Iudaea per Sentium Saturninum, apud quos genus eius 
(Christi) inquirere potuissent” (ibid. 4.19). 

St. Augustine, too, seems to have these records in mind when he states, in 
a usually overlooked passage: “Quia Verbum Deus non est factus, per quem 
omnia facta sunt tempora; sed homo factus Christus in tempore. Apparet 
quo consule, quo die conceptum de Spiritu Sancto virgo Maria peperit 
Christum” (In loannem 23.12.) Clearly, he believes in the existence of 
some quite definite evidence on the question, or at least of a deep-seated 
popular tradition, even to exact dates. 

St. Chrysostom, however, is the most confident in this source of informa- 
tion as a guide to the date of Christ’s birth. His use of the argument is not 
to prove the fact of the Nativity (which his congregation readily admitted) 
but to justify the day December 25 as the proper occasion for its liturgical 
commemoration. For in introducing the feast at Antioch in 386, after the 
example of the church at Rome, he is concerned to reassure his people that 
this is the right day to hold the celebration. His sermon In Diem Natalem 
Christi (Migne, P.G. 49. 351-357 for texts cited) contains several affirma- 
tions of remarkable confidence in the date. Early in the first chapter of the ser- 
mon we read: “Moreover, it is not yet ten years since this day was made clear 
and known to us.” A little later, he repeats the statement, with the significant 
addition that the date has been known to the Roman church from the earliest 
days: “In this way, then, the day, which has been known from the beginning 
(@vw0ev) to those who dwell in the West, was brought over to our regions, 
not many years hence.” But as his people still appear unconvinced, the Saint 
adds: “I shall produce three proofs, whereby we may know with certainty 
(mévtw¢ ) that this is the very season ( %2tp6¢) in which our Lord Jesus 
Christ, God and Word, was born.” The first of these proofs is the rapid 
spread of the feast throughout the world, once it was formally instituted at 
Rome; for this argues a general assurance of its authenticity. The second 
proof is the most interesting from our present viewpoint: that anyone may 
examine the Roman archives and verify the date for himself. ‘‘Moreover, it 
is possible for anyone who wishes, to consult the ancient archives preserved 
publicly at Rome, and find out the precise date of this enrollment (axp:6¢ 
tidévar,.). . . . Now, it is from those who live in that city and know these 
facts accurately (dxpi6i¢) that we have received this day and feast. For 
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those who live there, after having celebrated (.éxiteAovvte¢) this feast them. 
selves from the beginning and by ancient tradition (dvwbev xai éx maharag 
mapadecews ), have now brought its knowledge to us.” A third proof lies 
in the fact that Zachary sacrificed at the special altar in the sancta sanctorum 
(as is shown by the reference to the altar of incense in the sacred text) ; but 
the high priest only entered here in September. Consequently, when the 
Angel came to Mary six months later, it was March, and nine months after- 
wards, in December, Christ was born. 

The first and third of these proofs carry little weight. The rapid spread 
of the feast may only indicate the general agreement that it was a beautiful 
celebration to adopt, not that distant churches were sure that Rome had 
determined upon exactly the right day for commemorating it. The Nativity, 
it seems, was not formally celebrated at first, but included in the January 6 
celebration of the Epiphany. But in the pontificate of Julius I (341-352), 
the popular desire for a separate commemoration led to the inauguration of 
a special feast of the Nativity on December 25. This rapidly spread to the 
whole of Italy, and is reported in distant Cappadocia by 380, and in Alexan- 
dria during the floruit of Paul of Emesa (427-433), while St. Jerome com- 
plains that in 411 at Jerusalem the Nativity is still not dissociated from the 
Epiphany celebration (see MPG 96.1445b; MPL 61.648c; and the article 
“Christmas” in the Catholic Encyclopedia by Fr. Martindale.) 

The argument from the time of Zachary’s ministration is plainly invalid, 
as Zachary was not High Priest, as Chrysostom assumed, nor was his office 
performed at the Holy of Holies (cp. Holzmeister, op. cit. p. 38). 

But the appeal to the Roman archives is not to be so readily dismissed. 
Though it cannot be verified now, neither can it be refuted from positive 
evidence. It surely seems strange that Chrysostom would be so insistent on 
the validity of the Roman date, and speak with such assurance, in the vigor- 
ous Greek words cited above, if there were not good ground for his belief that 
the Roman church had actually consulted the records, and found the census 
in question to have occurred in late December. At least this investigation 
cannot be considered impossible, or rejected without adducing proof. It must 
be noted, however, that Chrysostom, although saying that such consultation 
of the archives was easy and an obvious procedure, does not explicitly state 
that he knows it did take place. He only affirms that his information comes 
from people who “know these facts accurately,” as we saw above. Now, this, 
at the minimum, implies an old tradition at Rome that someone had once 
consulted the records and corroborated the date, so that it did not need new 
verification when the authorities decided to institute a special feast of that 
event, separate from the Epiphany celebration. 

But why precisely December 25, when the census records at most must 
have only indicated that the enrollment took place in late December? It is 
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generally considered that this day was chosen in preference to others near it, 
because on it the pagan Romans celebrated the “birth” of the new sun. 
Moreover, the earliest record of the feast, in the Philocalian Calendar, com- 
posed in 354 (see MPL 13.675), lists December 25 in the civil calendar as 
“Natalis Invicti (Solis) ,” but in the parallel Depositio Martyrum has: “viii 
kal. ian. natus Christus in Betleem Iudeae.” ‘The temptation to turn this 
celebration of the advancing sun, already held sacred by the Romans to Sol 
Invictus, into a commemoration of the rising of the true Sun of Justice would 
be, especially for the ancient Christians, very enticing. If there was already 
a tradition that the census-records indicated Christ’s birth in late December, 
the identification of the two celebrations would be virtually irresistible. 
(On early connection of Christmas with the Natalis Solis Invicti, see 
St. Cyprian, De Pasch. Comp. 19; Tertullian, Apol. 16, and Ad Nat. 1.13; 
Origen, Contra Celsum 8.67; Chrysostom, De Solst. et Aequinoct. 2.) Fr. 
Gaechter’s acute observation that the Nativity did not actually occur imme- 
diately after the arrival in Bethlehem for the census, clearly did not suggest 
itself to the Christians of the fourth century. On the other hand, their firm 
conviction that the census took place in December ought not to be lightly 
set aside or ignored. 

The conclusion from the evidence here cited would seem, then, to be as 
follows: Joseph and Mary probably left Nazareth not long after their mar- 
riage feast in November, as Fr. Gaechter argues, in order to conceal from 
prying Nazarenes the fact that Mary was already some months with child. 
But this journey to Bethlehem ought not to be put quite so early as Fr. 
Gaechter proposes. The census-decree which provided an occasion for leaving 
Nazareth was probably not promulgated in June-August, but in November- 
December, so that the registration would have to be completed by the end of 
December. Fr. Gaechter, it will be remembered, noted that this later period 
in November-December was also opportune, and more likely than any other 
except the period about August (p. 361). His argument for the August 
promulgation, because of the season between harvest and winter planting, he 
admits is only suasive (p. 362). The ancient tradition that it actually 
occurred later, so that the arrival at Bethlehem might be supposed to have 
fallen in December, deserves consideration. It is not weakened by his other 
arguments. Surely the safety of our Lady’s secret would not be endangered 
at Nazareth even in her late fifth month, because intimate relations with 
other women would be far less after her marriage than before. Nor would 
this be too late for her to make the journey without serious discomfort 
because of her condition. 

In short, I suggest that the trip from Nazareth occurred a month later 
than Fr. Gaechter proposes, i.e., in December, although the Nativity would 
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still be placed in March-April. The testimony of St. Chrysostom and othe 
early writers for a December census that epoch-making year seems too conf. 
dent not to be taken into our consideration. 

Further valuable information on the whole question of the date of Christ. 
mas may be found in the following: H. Usener, Geschichte des W cibnachts. 
festes. Religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, I. Bonn. 1889; S. Baumer, 
“Ueber den Ursprung des Weihnachtsfestes.” [Katholik III/I (1890) 1-125); 
R. Herdt, La Féte de Noél, Paris, 1927; A. Hollard [Revue d’Histoire et de 
Philosophie Religieuse 11 (1931) 256-275]; A. Meyer, Das Weihnachtsfest 
(Titbingen, 1911); Baumstark, “Die Zeit der Einfithrung des Weihnachty 
festes in Konstantinopel” [Oriens Christianus 2 (1902) 441-446]; Chrysos- 
tomus Baur, O.S.B. Der Heilige Joannes Chrysostomus und Seine Zeit, 


Miinchen. 1933. 
RAYMOND V. ScHopeR, §.J. 


THe So-CaLLep “Cross” or HERCULANUM. In the summer of 1939: 
premature press notice announced to the world that a Christian cross had 
been found in the course of excavations at Herculanum. Beneath a layer of 
lava and solidified mud that had a thickness of approximately 18 meters 
there was an extensive building which had been changed from a patrician 
dwelling to a place for shops and stores shortly before the disaster of 79 A.D. 
On the second floor in an isolated part was a small chamber with but one 
door giving on a corridor and no window to the outside. Opposite the door 
a stucco panel had been affixed to the wall and in this is the impression of 
some cruciform object which had disappeared before the whole was buried 
by the volcanic eruption. The discovery had been made early in 1938, but 
formal announcement was made only in November 1939 by Mr. Maiuti, 
the director of the excavations. Subsequently Father G. de Jerphanion, S.J. 
very carefully inspected the find and the surroundings in order to form his 
own conclusions on the controverted object. These are now given in 4 
thoroughly scientific and well balanced study that appears in the Orientalie 
Christiana Periodica 7 (1941) 5-35. It is accompanied by two photo- 
graphs which give a clear idea of the object. 

The first part of the article gives a very detailed description of the monu- 
ment. Only a few points need be mentioned here. What we have is merely 
the impression of an object that was fastened to the wall with nails before 
the stucco was applied. The panel is eccentric with regard to the wall, and 
the object, apparently of wood, does not occupy a symmetrical position in 
the panel. There is no decoration, nor any symbol or inscription to help 
interpret the strange object. Before it, but to one side, is a small wooden 
cupboard of somewhat odd form. Whether this piece of furniture has ay 
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connection with the cruciform object or even stood in the room when that 
was there is uncertain. It has neither the form of an ancient Christian 
altar nor that of a pagan ara. 

As to the question whether we have here a cross that was venerated by 
Christians at this spot, Father de Jerphanion comes to the conclusion that 
this must be denied. Early Christian tradition, both literary and monumental, 
is against the supposition that any cultus was shown to the material sign of 
the cross before the third century. When St. Paul and the early Fathers 
speak of the cross as the sign of salvation, it is the torment, not the material 
object, that is in their minds. In fact when the cross does appear in the 
figure of the “Latin” cross it does not agree with the descriptions given by 
such authors as St. Irenaeus and Tertullian of the cross used by the Romans, 
showing that the artists were no longer familiar with this instrument of 
execution. Hence strong proofs would be required for asserting that this 
is really a Christian symbol, and no proofs are at hand. 

There are also other considerations that militate against this being a 
Christian symbol: the locality is entirely unsuited for a place of Christian 
assembly of those days; the workmanship of the studio is poor and gives 
signs of haste; there is nothing in the line of decoration. 

The question still remains open whether we have to deal with a symbol 


of a non-Christian cult or a purely secular object. 
AucustIn C. Wann, S.J. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Joun A. Mackay. A Preface to Christian Theology. New York. Th 
Macmillan Co. Pp. x-187. $2.00. 

The author, president of the Princeton Theological Seminary, here presents 
the substance of the Sprunt Lectures which he delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, in February, 1940. As indicated in the For. 
word, the book is intended as “a preface, a foreword to theological discussion, 
a glimpse at the borderland between theology and religion.” That intention 
is couched in such general, almost vague, terms that the reader does not know 
what to expect. What he actually finds in outline is the Christian program 
of life presented as something altogether desirable and at the same time # 
the only adequate solution of those fundamental problems of existence and 
purpose with which every human being is faced. It may come as a surprise 
to the author to hear that his book in its essentials is a kind of free companion 
volume to the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola. For that matter, 
what Dr. Mackay so eloquently urges is the very program that has bem 
followed by every true Christian and carried out to perfection by every real 
saint since the time of Christ. It is that man may bend every effort to know 
Christ more intimately, so that he may love Christ more ardently, with th 
result that he may follow and imitate Christ more closely, “putting on 
Christ,” in the Pauline sense. 

There we have the core of the book’s message. It is a message that can 
never be repeated too often, and were there nothing more than bare repeti- 
tion, the book would be justified. In the present instance, however, the con- 
tribution is distinguished by a graceful, effortless style, a freshness of ap- 
proach, and a spiritual intensity that bespeaks deep, personal conviction. Gen- 
erous use is made in quotation from a broadly impartial acquaintance with the 
works of significant theological and religious writers. In each case the bor- 
rowed thought is thoroughly digested and takes its place organically in the 
general synthesis. A far from complete list of those quoted with approval 
includes such a wide variety of thinkers as Karl Adam, Maritain, Gilson, 
Berdyaev, Paul Elmer More, Brunner, Luther, John MacMurray, Thomas 4 
Kempis, Chesterton, Francis Thompson, Unamuno, John Woolman, and 
Henry C. Link. In its dominant idea, however, the book is patently the 
result of the combined influence of three highly individualistic geniuses, i. ¢ 
Sdren Kierkegaard, Blaise Pascal, and Feodor Dostoevsky. Differing radically 
with respect to racial and religious antecedents, these three were kindred 
spirits in their flaming struggle to bring to vivid light the very essence of 
Christianity. Dr. Mackay, under their inspiration and guidance, joins in that 
struggle. 
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Parenthetically, it may be remarked that Kierkegaard, .: reat Danish 
philosopher and religious thinker of a century ago, is receiving the serious 
attention of an ever-increasing number of scholars in the present century. 
Within the past fifteen years his works have been the subject of appreciative 
studies by such Catholic scholars as Guardini and Przywara, and the Munich 
philosopher Theodore Haecker found his way from Kierkegaard, through 
Newman, into the Catholic Church. 

Dr. Mackay has cast his book, not too rigidly, in the form of a parable. 
The road to Emmaus and the wayfarers thereon “are a parable of our con- 
temporary situation in thought; the encounter with the Other in the evening 
twilight is a parable of the cure that the Christian world needs for its reviv- 
ing” (p. 1). The contemporary world is bogged down to such an extent 
that even “in many an institute of sacred learning Christian scholarship has 
become so bankrupt that it has no certain word to say about Jesus of Naza- 
reth to the new pilgrims to Emmaus” (p. 4). Men are portrayed in art 
not as “creatures bearing the image of the divine, but as beings who symbolize 
the will to power or the impulses of desire” (p. 5). It is a world in which 
“educators are not clear what life itself is for or what educated people are 
supposed to be or do” (p. 6) ; there is a clear trend toward nihilism in thought 
and action in important areas of the world; revolution as an idea tends to be 
deified without any reference to a constructive program. 

The author sees the remedy to be a restoration of authority, the authority 
of ultimates. The blind attempts on all sides to even invent a meaning for 
life and to set up some figmentary ultimate authority are just so many mani- 
festations of man’s instinct for submission to the only true ultimate author- 
ity, God Himself. 

The only adequate response to such a yearning is Revelation. The 
Revelation of God is the concern and content of theology. Who is 
God? How can we know Him? What has He said? What does He say 
now? How can the word of God be distinguished from the word of 
man? How can the divine truth be most clearly set forth? How can 
it be applied to all the problems of man’s complex existence and relation- 
ships? These are theological questions. Theology, great theology, is our 
chief contemporary need (p. 20). 

But the mere search for truth, in any which way, is not enough. What 
the author designates as the Balcony approach to truth and attitude toward 
life is the object of a deserved castigation. Man is in no position to be the 
patronizing spectator in the presence of the tremendous Realities. Rather 
it behooves him to descend to the Road in all humility and to concern himself 
Vitally about answers to such questions as: “How can I be what I ought 
to be? How can I become related to the purpose of the universe? How 
can a better order be established than that which now exists?” (p. 44). That 
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type of thinking the author calls “existential thinking,” using an expression 
made famous by Kierkegaard. It is merely a different way of expressing 
the knowledge-love-imitation message that is as old as Christianity itself. 

Approximately a third of the book has been devoted to this setting of the 
stage, or providing a kind of “composition of place.” The next step isa 
rapid survey of the impact of Christianity on mankind’s history throughout 
the course of the centuries. As having special pertinence at the present time, 
there is vigorously pointed out the extent to which democracy is in debt to 
Christianity. “Our seeker considers it an impressive fact . . . that around 
the world today wherever Christianity is being repudiated, democracy is being 
repudiated with it” (p. 61). 

The succeeding pages of the book are concerned with a forthright recourse 
to and an unquestioning acceptance of the Bible as the “chief source of 
Christian influence,” which opens up a world “in which God Himself speaks” 
(p. 62). And God meets man in Christ. So “we come with reverence and 
awe to consider Jesus Christ, the personal Truth. Now if ever is the moment 
to descend from the Balcony to the Road. For Christ can never be known 
by men who would be His patrons, but only by those who are prepared to 
become His servants” (p. 71). 

Dr. Mackay’s account of the encounter with Christ as He is revealed to 
one who endeavors to read Scripture in the spirit in which it was written 
is on a consistently high level. The reader gets the impression that he is 
being made the beneficiary of the innermost convictions and intimate spiritual 
aspirations of an ardent seeker after the Truth. And it is in these chapters 
that the Catholic theologian will expect to find, at least in outline, the 
author’s doctrinal position. 

As has been mentioned before, it was never the author’s intention to give 
a scientific exposition of his theology. It is to be noted that he carefully 
avoids all semblance of controversy where Christians are concerned. The 
book is strictly “ecumenical” in outlook; it endeavors to take a stand that 
should be acceptable to all who call themselves Christians, the while carefully 
avoiding disputed points. There is clear acceptance of the Incarnation, the 
Divinity of Christ, Christ as the Way to God, the need of bringing one’s 
entire life into harmony with God’s Will and under God’s authority, the 
possibility of justification and sanctification for all men. The terms “faith” 
and “grace” are employed frequently, especially in commenting on the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, in the traditionally Calvinistic sense. The Bible is for the 
author the sole source ef revealed truth, and presumably it is incumbent on 
the individual reader to discover its all-important message without falling 
into error. That there is the possibility of going astray would seem to follow 
from the fact that revealed Truth is of its very nature absolute and un- 
changeable, as the author holds. How the Christians of the first centuries, 
before there was a Bible in its collected form, benefited by the revealed word 
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of God, or who was in a position to decide just what really belonged to the 
Bible, is not stated. 

Dr. Mackay essays an explanation of what he calls “brotherhood by super- 
natural grace,” that should have special interest for Catholic theologians. It 
is Calvinistic in its references to faith and in the distinction it makes between 
justification and sanctification. But in its general tone and language, it 
would seem to be much closer to the true internal renovation and elevation 
as set forth at Trent than to the conception of grace found in the writings 
of the sixteenth century Reformers. Here are the more pertinent passages. 

Christians are blood brothers. They are so not simply because they 
recognize “that of one blood God made all nations of men to dwell upon 
the face of the earth.” They are blood brothers because they all partici- 
pate in a common life, the life or the “blood” of Jesus Christ. Through 
each Christian, as a member of the Body of Christ, flows a mystic blood 
which is the source of his life . . . There is a blood that was poured out 
for our justification; there is also a blood that is poured in for our sanc- 
tification . . . The blood of Christ in this sense purifies the bloodstream 
of their personality, combats their spiritual anemia, heals their wounds, 
in general revitalizes and nourishes them until they grow up together 
“unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” What takes 
place in a special manner at the Holy Supper through the exercise of the 
believer’s faith in Christ, is a permanent reality of the Christian life, 
namely, that Christians are nourished by participation in the super- 
natural life of Jesus Christ the Crucified-Risen One (pp. 146-9). 

The book as a whole is singularly free from any trace of Modernism, and 
it is to be hoped that leaders of the caliber of Dr. Mackay may be able, 
through the Ecumenical Movement, to stem the drift of many so-called 
Christian groups toward what is practically paganism. Holding to certain 
fundamental Christian tenets as the author surely does, it may be wondered 
how he can have any hope for concerted Christian action with those who are 
Christian but in name. The answer is to be found on page 163, where the 
Church in its highest and holiest meaning is seen to be: 

The great group of people, dead as well as living, belonging to every 
class and race and nationality, residing in every land and clime, members 
of all existing empirical churches and of none, who have believed in 
God through Jesus Christ and are members of the Body of Christ. This, 
and this alone, is the Church in the fullest Christian sense, the une 
sancta, the one holy catholic Church Such churchly reality as 
any Christian group may possess is due to the measure of its participation 
in this one Holy Catholic Church. 

In other words, no existing Christian group or Church measures up to the 
full stature of this ideal one Holy Catholic Church, but the different 
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Christian groups are authentic to the extent that they are faithful to the 
pattern, or participate in what Christ established. Something is better than 
nothing. This is not to say that one Church is objectively as good as another, 
and the author seems to wistfully imply that, if there did actually exist 
a Church fully corresponding to Christ’s intention and adequately including 
all the members of the Body of Christ, that would be the one true Church, 
and membership in it would be each one’s obvious duty. 

Now Christ did found a visible Church. He commissioned it to teach, to 
rule, to sanctify its members. He guaranteed to preserve it from falling into 
error in matters of faith and morals; He declared that the gates of hell would 
not prevail against it; He promised that He would fulfil His guarantee by 
remaining with His Church unto the end of time. If Dr. Mackay’s opinion 
corresponds to the truth, and there does not exist anywhere in the world 
Christ’s visible Church just as He intended it, then what has become of 
Christ’s guarantee? And if His guarantee has not been carried out, what is 
to be said for His Divinity, and for the other truths of Christianity that 
obviously mean so much to the scholarly author of the book under dis- 


cussion? 
CLEMENT De Mutu, S. J. 


SisTER Mary Consiia O’Brien, O.P., PH.D. Christian Social Principles. 
Introduction by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D. New York. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Pp. xvi-621. 1941. $2.40. 

This is a very good text-book on social ethics. The author has undertaken 
to present the social thought of St. Thomas and of the Church to Catholic 
students of the final years of high school and the early years of college. 

Though for the most part adapted in its vocabulary and style to students 
of no previous philosophical training, the book is no primer; its rather com- 
plete presentation of the divine plan for man in society will supply profitable 
reading to more mature minds in colleges and adult discussion clubs, and 
even in seminaries. 

Mindful of Pope Leo’s warning that the wisdom of St. Thomas be drawn 
from its very source, or at least from those streams which, derived from 
the original source, still flow clear and pure, the author by means of an 
abundance of apt direct quotations enables the student to hear St. Thomas 
and the Popes themselves. 

The first part of the book, embracing the first 150 pages, is a treatise on 
general ethics and discusses such subjects as the ultimate end of man, human 
acts, conscience, law, obligation, and freedom. This part is good but not as 
well done as the other three parts on social ethics. Though apt examples are 
used to throw light on many of the fundamental principles, these early chap- 
ters are likely to be difficult reading for the beginner, possibly because gen- 
eral ethics necessarily involves much abstract matter, and possibly too be- 
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cause in such abstract questions it is a prodigious task to make clear to 
beginners the words of St. Thomas, who did not write for beginners. 

The other three parts of the book are splendid. Here especially the author 
shows the qualities of an expert teacher. There is a consistently progressive 
movement in her explanation; it is uniformly clear, well illustrated, com- 
plete, orderly, balanced, and knit together with strong logical reasoning. 

Part Two deals with society, its necessity, nature, and authority; Part 
Three, with the family, the state, and the Church, and their mutual rela- 
tions. This closes with a critique of the non-Christian philosophies of society. 

In Part Four, which is concerned with man in economic society, the 
author avoids the extremes of rabble-rousing demagogism and the half-truths 
of special pleading; in her treatment of such subjects as capital and labor, 
the wage contract, etc., she is sane, calm, and reasonable, with the sane 
calm reasonableness of St. Thomas and the Roman Pontiffs. 

She proposes no easy panacea for the world’s ills. She does not shut her 
eyes to the baffling complexities of modern economic life. With Pope Leo 
she readily admits the difficulty in determining precisely what is the due 
share of the economic product to be given to capital and to labor. When 
discussing the wage contract, she not only lays down the moral principles 
of justice but also brings in some of the complicated interacting economic 
forces that must be balanced to effect a just wage scale. Here, as elsewhere, 
she is a clear-eyed realist, rather than a visionary. 

The genuine utility of the book does not suffer serious detriment from a 
few slight inaccuracies that have crept into it, as, for instance, on p. 525 
where, in speaking of the obligation of charity to give to those who are in 
need, she says: “Justice obliges this in the face of extreme necessity.” It 
would be more accurate to say that even in this case only charity obliges 
the owner to give, though justice obliges him not to prevent the destitute 
man from taking what is needed in his extreme necessity. 

Again, though the correct meaning may be explained elsewhere, some of 
her expressions in themselves are not quite accurate, as when she says on 
p. 118 that when natural-law conclusions “are promulgated by human 
authority, they do not become Human Law.” It would be more accurate to 
say that, though they thereby do become human law, they still remain also 
part of the natural law. Thus, for instance, certain necessary conclusions 
from the natural law are called by St. Thomas Ius Gentium, which he classi- 
fies as part of the positive human law. 

In one place, however, there is an inaccuracy which could be serious in its 
logical consequences. On p. 514 the author says: “The Natural Law does 
not demand that possessions be privately held. Neither does it forbid private 
possessions. Man’s reason, however, determines that to own goods privately 
is the best solution of the social problem, when judged in the light of human 
nature as human nature is.” This opinion is contrary to the common doc- 
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trine among Catholics today. If the right of private ownership were not 
demanded but only permitted by the natural law, it would derive its real 
origin from merely human law, and therefore the state which granted it 
could also take it away. Thus the confiscation of private property advocated 
by socialism and communism would involve no injustice. In former times 
there were eminent writers, such as Lessius an! Laymann, who from an in- 
accurate interpretation of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the Ius Gentium similarly 
concluded that private ownership is useful and legitimate, but not strictly 
necessary, and hence that it is not demanded but merely permitted by the 
natural law. This theory can no longer be held, especially after the emphatic 
statements of recent Roman Pontiffs. 

That the social encyclicals declare private ownership not merely some- 
thing permitted, not merely the “best solution,” but something strictly 
necessary and demanded by the natural law, is clear from the very passages 
quoted by the author on pages 531 and 533-534. Thus, for instance, Leo 
XIII says: 

Private ownership, as we have seen, is the natural right of man; and 
to exercise that right, especially as members of society, is sot only 
lawful but absolutely necessary. “It is lawful,” says Saint Thomas of 
Aquin, “for a man to hold private property; and it is also necessary for 
the carrying on of human life.” 

And Pius XI: 

Now the Natural Law, or rather, God’s Will manifested by it, i.e., 
the Natural Law, demands that right order be observed in the applica- 
tion of natural resources to human needs; and this order consists in 
everything having its proper owner. . . . The division of goods, which is 
effected by private ownership is ordained by nature itself and has for its 
purpose that created things may minister to man’s need in orderly 
and stable fashion. 

Moreover, Lessius, Laymann, and the others who in the past considered 
private ownership something merely permitted by the natural law, neverthe- 
less used arguments which, if they proved anything, proved the strict neces- 
sity of such ownership. And this is precisely what Sister Mary Consilia 
does. The private ownership of land and productive property she proposes 
not merely as the “best solution” but as something necessary, when on p. 519 
she says: “You will agree that, necessary as this is in the life of the unat- 
tached individual who lives apart from the domestic circle, it is even more 
necessary in the case of a father of a family who must provide, by the 
very dictates of nature, not only for himself and his wife but for his off- 
spring as well.” 

The confusion has all resulted from a passage in St. Thomas (2a 2ae q. 664. 
2ad1) which the author quotes on p. 515. Since the English translation 
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she uses omits an important reference, it will be better to quote the original 
Latin: 

Communitas rerum attribuitur iuri naturali; non quia ius naturale 
dictet omnia esse possidenda communiter, et nihil esse quasi proprium 
possidendum; sed quia secundum ius naturale non est distinctio pos- 
sessionum, sed magis secundum humanum condictum, quod pertinet 
ad ius positivum, ut supra dictum est (q. 57 art. 2 et 3); unde pro- 
prietas possessionum non est contra ius naturale, sed iuri naturali su- 
peradditur per adinventionem rationis humanae. . 

At first sight this passage does indeed seem to place private ownership 
outside the natural law and exclusively under positive law. Cathrein, how- 
ever, who has treated this question exhaustively (Philosophia Moralis." nn. 
307-310, 456, 458. Moralpbilosopbie® 1, pp. 607-613; Il, pp. 324-327), 
points out that St. Thomas is here using the expression “Natural Law” in a 
much narrower sense than is common today. The expression today refers to 
all law which obliges independently of any superadded positive precept. But 
by natural law in the present context St. Thomas means only those laws 
which are common to men and to brute animals. Thus he here refers back 
to q. 57, where he puts property rights not under the natural law as he 
there understands the expression as something common to men and brutes, 
but under Ius Gentium, which for him is not mere human law but is made 
up exclusively of those human laws which are necessary conclusions from 
the natural law (1a 2ae q. 95 a. 4). And conclusions of this sort all belong 
to the natural law, as he says elsewhere (In V Eth. 1. 12): “Praemissis enim 
exsistentibus, necesse est conclusionem esse, et ideo necesse est, quod quidquid 
ex iusto naturali sequitur quasi conclusio, sit iustum naturale.” In this last 
place St. Thomas is using the expression “Natural Law” with the same ex- 
tension that it has today. 

WituraM E,. Donne LLY, S.J. 


H. F. M. Prescott. A Spanish Tudor. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1940. Pp. 562. $5.00. 

The author of this biography is an Englishwoman who, Charlotte La Rue 
of the Columbia Press tells me, “received her B.A. from Oxford and her 
M.A. from Manchester University. She was trained in historical research 
under Professor T. F. Tout of Manchester University and is occasional 
lecturer to St. Hugh’s College, Oxford.” To an inquiry about Miss Prescott’s 
religious affiliation, the Columbia Press replied, ‘““We understand that Miss 
Prescott is an Anglo-Catholic.” Miss Prescott has also written three his- 
torical novels and has published a translation, Flamenca, from the old Pro- 
vencal. A Spanish Tudor seems to be Miss Prescott’s first biography. If it is, 
the moves into the field of solid and sober history with the tread and sure- 
ness of a veteran who not only knows the historical facts of her theme but 
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truthfully and gracefully interprets them in the manner of the sound his- 
torian. True it is that Miss Prescott has fallen in love with “Bloody Mary,” 
but who would not, once one knows her in the light of the heavily docu- 
mented biography that we have here at hand. 

Miss Prescott has not undertaken a whitewashing of Mary I, but, as 4 
matter of fact, in her objective presentation of facts, she has set before us 
the picture of a personage who was the object of one of the greatest “smear. 
campaigns” in history. A little rhyme by which English school children 
are wont to remember their kings reads in part: 

“Edward the Sixth Reformation began 
Mary the Bloody upset the plan.” 
After reading Miss Prescott’s book we can surely change the last line to: 
“Mary the Cath’lik upset the plan.” 

But Mary has been “Bloody” for centuries of children and adults of the 
English-speaking countries and although Miss Prescott has done much to 
correct that false picture of Catholic Mary, the wicked sobriquet will die 
a slow death. Far from idealizing Mary Tudor, Miss Prescott does show her 
as a charming little girl, much loved by her father Henry VIII and by his 
subjects, but a little girl for all that who when “sweet sixteen” was un- 
fortunate enough to be the victim of a broken home. Out of this broken 
home came the miseries of divorces, re-marriages, beheadings, schism, and 
heresy—a veritable martyrdom for the Princess Royal of England. She 
lived through all that for twenty-six years. Her days of happiness were few 
and even they were interspersed with grave troubles: scruples over her suc- 
cumbing to the Henrician Church during her father’s lifetime; the agoniz- 
ing distress she suffered over her husband’s (Philip II’s) protracted absences 
from England; most of all, her failure to win all her English subjects back 
to the faith of St. Augustine and St. Gregory—“the thing nearest to her 
heart.” Miss Prescott makes it plain that even Mary’s marriage to Philip of 
Spain was undertaken for the purpose or with the hope of providing England 








with a Catholic heir to her throne. The heartaches she suffered at this 
disappointment would wring the soul—so dramatically does Miss Prescott 
describe this phase of Mary’s life. 

We think that everybody regrets the attitude which Paul IV, the Pope 
of the times, took towards Queen Mary and her cousin, Reginald Pole, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate of the Holy Father m 
England. No doubt the Pope acted as ruler of the Papal States when he 
sought to remove Pole from his position as the Pope’s Legate in England; 
for his States were at war with Spain whose King was also, in name at least, 
King of England. No doubt the Pontiff acted impetuously when he humili- 
ated the Queen and her Cardinal cousin by letting the Cardinal suffer a 
Rome and perhaps elsewhere in Christendom under the stigma of heresy. 
However, even though the anti-Spanish Paul IV might have hurt th 
Church’s future in the English-speaking world, there is surely much to # 
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reprimanded in the explosive language and indignation that Miss Prescott 
uses towards the Sovereign Pontiff. To her he was “a new and dangerous 
personality . . . a fanatic.” With sober effectiveness and without offense, 
Ludwig von Pastor (Vol. XIV) tells us, “owing to his choleric nature the 
Pope was always inclined to drive to extremes . . . without consideration of 
what must be the consequences upon his religious and reforming activities 
fof a rupture with Spain, the principal Catholic power] he flung himself 
against the mightiest monarch in the world in a struggle which ended dis- 
astrously, deeply injured Rome and the States of the Church [and] delayed 
the carrying out of the work of reform.” In the presence of the great efforts 
which Mary, so loyally attached to the old Faith, was making in her northern 
kingdom to restore Catholicism in England, the attitude of the Pope must 
have offended her profoundly, but of course, living in times different from 
our own, no doubt she had a more intelligent understanding of Pope Paul’s 
action than we her sympathizers have. 

As for Mary’s “bloodiness,” Miss Prescott would deem her no more bloody 
than any sixteenth century monarch, called on by virtue of his or her office 
to remove threats to the health of the body politic. Miss Prescott thinks the 
Lady Mary was one whose first two years of rule were marked by a “startling 
clemency and forbearance,” especially in view of the fact that Mary secured 
the throne, which was surely hers by virtue of the meaning of blood royal 
in those days, only after striking down a dangerous conspiracy against her. 
When Mary did use violence, it was only after endurance was stretched to 
the snapping point. Good order called for strong action; for the protection 
of herself and of her legitimate government severe measures had to be taken. 
The list of insults and the character of the insulters make one sick. Miss 
Prescott names some of the “victims” of Mary—men whose names Foxe en- 
shrines in his martyrology. After Miss Prescott tells you of their history, 
one wonders how Foxe could have allowed himself to be discredited by such 
persons. Moreover Miss Prescott observes that “much of Protestantism car- 
tied a seditious heart.” What else could Mary have done? After one reads 
Miss Prescott’s account of the tricks, conspiracies, plots against the Queen, 
all during her most unhappy five years reign, one wonders how self-respecting 
Protestants then or now could use the terrible name of “Bloody Mary.” 

We must always be grateful to Miss Prescott for this beautiful biography. 
It will live. Perhaps it will be the authoritative work on Mary Tudor for 
some time. The author knows her field thoroughly; she cites “verse and 
chapter” for her proofs. Moreover she brings to the study of this great 
woman a remarkable industry, a sympathetic understanding of the times, 
and a generally correct knowledge of things theological. This is a work 
nobly done: the rehabilitation by an Englishwoman of 2 Queen whom all 
English men and women should be proud of and whom they should hence- 
forth call the Spanish Tudor or Mary the Catholic, or simply Mary the First. 

GERALD BRENNAN, S.J. 
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KENNETH M. Setron, Pu. D. Christian Attitude towards the Emperor 
in the Fourth Century. Columbia University Press. 1941. Pp. 239. $2.75, 

In the course of the fourth century supreme civil authority in the Roman 
Empire passed from pagan to Christian hands, Christianity became the state 
religion, and Christian leaders formulated the principles which were to be 
followed by the Church in her long contest with Christian States. It is the 
purpose of the author to show from the records of the century what Chris- 
tians thought about the office and function of the Emperor. 

Three stages are noted in the development of the Christian attitude. 
First, there was the natural reaction after the year 313 A.D., when the 
Church found herself suddenly liberated and favored by Constantine the 
Great. During this period Christian writings are filled with expressions of 
gratitude to the Emperor, admiration for his genius, fulsome praise of his 
virtues, and a willingness to allow him almost unlimited power, even in the 
external affairs of the Church. Eusebius of Caesarea and St. Optatus of 
Milevis are made to express the Christian attitude in this section of the book. 

A change of attitude is noted at the middle of the century. St. Athanasius, 
St. Hilary of Poitiers, and Hosius of Cordova are taken as representative of 
the mind of the orthodox Church at this time. Against them was arrayed an 
influential group of Arian and semi-Arian bishops who had succeeded in 
winning over the Emperor Constantius. The earlier policy of willingness to 
submit to almost unlimited imperial interference in ecclesiastical matters was 
seen to be impractical, if the purity of the faith was to be preserved. Hence 
the formulation of a policy of resistance and limitation of imperial authority 
is found to occupy a prominent place in the writings of Athanasius and his 
group. Christians are bound to obey temporal rules in things pertaining to 
the welfare of the state, but temporal rulers are told in firm language that 
in religious matters the hierarchy of the Church must be allowed to act in- 
dependently and without hindrance from any civil authority. From the 
pens of these men came the clear statement of those principles, which have 
been followed by the Church in later ages in her relations with temporal 
rulers. 

The third stage in the development of the Christian attitude was charac- 
terized by the position taken by St. Ambrose in his contests with the Em- 
peror Theodosius. Not content with mere resistance to imperial interference 
in ecclesiastical affairs, this great Bishop of Milan applied the Christian code 
of morals to imperial actions and imposed censures, which were respected, 
when that code was violated. During those closing decades of the century 
the world witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a Roman Emperor per- 
forming public penance because he had incurred ecclesiastical censure. This 
final attitude regarded the imperial person as subject to the authority of the 
Church, even in official acts, when those acts failed to conform to th 
Christian standard of right morals. Throughout the book the author pre- 
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supposes that his readers are familiar with the general history of the times 
and presents only such evidence as is calculated to throw additional light 
on his special question. 

The work is not without defects. It appears clear that the author is out- 
side of his proper field when he attempts to comment on the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. His interpretation of the views of our Lord, St. Peter, and St. Paul 
on the origin of civil authority is not at all convincing (pp. 14-17). The 
statement that St. Optatus of Milevis “explicitly asserted the supremacy of 
the Emperor and the imperial State over the Church” (p. 43) should be 
qualified. Again, the conclusion that “according to Eusebius and Optatus 
... the Roman Emperor was less than God and something more than man” 
(p. 56) would lead one to think that the author had been overcredulous in 
reading some of the more extravagant passages in which these writers lavished 
praise upon the Emperor. Likewise, the verdict, “‘and so bigotry and prejudice 
gained a victory over law and order” (p. 123) is too harsh a description of 
the outcome of the affair at Callinicum. In fact, this verdict reads like a 
mere paraphrase of the comment on the same event found in a well-known 
work: “Thus fanaticism triumphed. Theodosius gave way before the im- 
portunity of the Bishop” (F. H. Dudden. Life and Times of St. Ambrose. 
II, 378). In neither case does the choice of words seem appropriate. In general, 
however, such expressions are rare in this work, and it is not the intention 
of this reviewer to imply that the study should be classified as tendentious 
writing. 

There is ample evidence that long labor and wide research have gone into 
the preparation of the text. Copious quotations and careful annotation make 
it clear that the method is thoroughly scientific, and a complete word index 
makes the volume very practical for use as a reference book. 

F, O. Corcoran, §&.J. 


H. WHEELER Rosinson (Editor). The Bible in Its Ancient and English 
Versions. Oxford. The Clarendon Press. 1940. Pp. vii-337. $3.75. 

New books about the Bible should either bring new knowledge or make 
the old more accessible. The latter function has been the prime purpose of 
this book, as the editor remarks in the introduction. So well have the writers 
succeeded that this volume ranks among the best of its kind. The names 
of the authors are sufficient guarantee of scholarship, and the work does 
not fall below what one would expect of them. 

From a Catholic standpoint three topics seem of particular interest. The 
first is the tone of friendliness towards things of the Church. Ear!y Catholic 
translations are treated not unkindly, though one feels that a Catholic writer 
could have presented much more for our side. Mention is made of Fr. 
Spencer’s recently published translation; the Westminster Version receives 
quite high praise, and a notice is given to Msgr. Knox’s projected translation 
from the Vulgate. 
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A second topic which will interest us is the chapter on the Latin Bible and 
the work of St. Jerome. This comes from the hands of Professor Sparks 
who continues the labors of Wordsworth and White on the Vulgate. 

A third point may be of passing interest. It is a fact which fits in with 
a theory recently put forward by some Catholic writers. Arguing from 
intrinsic evidence, some authors have claimed that in St. John’s Gospel there 
are a few places where parts have been transposed, notably the Sth and 6th 
chapters. With the discovery that the codex was a frequent form of book 
in the early centuries, these writers have now put forth the hypothesis that 
two pages of the original codex of St. John were interchanged, and that all 
the extant copies of the Gospel have perpetuated that change. No direct 
proof could be given. A parallel seems to exist in the case of Ecclesiasticus, 
chapters 30-36, where the Greek order differs from the Latin. “There can 
be little doubt that the Latin is right and that in the ancestor from which 
all our Greek manuscripts of Ecclesiasticus derive two leaves had exchanged 
places” (p. 124). This case adds some probability to the theory of inversion 
proposed by Lagrange and recently defended by Fr. Brinkmann, S.J. in the 
Gregorianum and Verbum Domini. 

Joun J. Couns, S.J. 


Rev. J. O’ConNELL. The Celebration of Mass. A Study of the Rubrics 
of the Roman Missal. Volume I: The General Rubrics of the Missal. The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee. $3.50. 

Chronologically the third, though logically the first, the volume under 
review completes the author’s able work on The Celebration of Mass. A de- 
tailed and exact explanation of the general rubrics of the missal was Father 
O’Connell’s objective, and no one who takes time to examine the book 
critically will fail to realize how admirably he has succeeded. The outcome 
is a comprehensive, accurate study, excellently documented throughout, in 
full accord with the latest requirements of Canon Law, the authentic decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the accredited interpretation of rubri- 
cists and approved customs. The painstaking research and scholarship in 
evidence on almost every page, do not in the least detract from the human 
interest, practical character and supernatural warmth of the work. Not only 
are all the topics essential to such a project considered clearly and satisfactor- 
ily, but in order to make this study as complete and as helpful as possible, 
the author judiciously added a discussion of many introductory problems of 
interest to every priest. Such are the authoritative sense of the term Sacred 
Liturgy, the history of the missal, the obligatory force of rubrics, Gregorian 
Masses, the privileged altar, the fruits of the Mass, and all the material 
requirements for the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. Nothing of impor- 
tance has been overlooked, and a good bibliography, a glossary of liturgical 
terms and an index have been appended, thus constituting this three volume 
work one of the most erudite and inclusive expositions in English of the 
rubrics of the Mass. 
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SisreR M. ALFRED SCHROLL, O.S.B. Benedictine Monasticism as reflected 
in the Warnefrid-Hildemar Commentaries on the Rule. New York. Colum- 
bia University Press. 1941. Pp. 217. $2.75. 

The prudent moderation and practical psychology, which is characteristic 
of the Rule left to his followers by St. Benedict, manifests itself also in the 
terseness of expression and the refraining from legislation for small details. 
As the new code spread to various countries where traditions were different 
it was inevitable that doubts should arise and differences in observance be 
manifest with regard to certain points. If one adds to this the very disturbed 
social conditions during the two centuries after the time of the great founder, 
the break of tradition at Monte Cassino owing to the total destruction of 
the monastery, then it will become clear why the need was felt during 
the Carlovingian revival of the eighth and ninth centuries for detailed 
commentaries on the Rule which should serve as manual for the instruction 
of the religious. Thus arose the various medieval commentaries of which 
two of the earliest are taken as subject of this study. As the author points 
out, these are not totally independent works but still show enough individual 
traits to make consideration of each well worth while. 

In these two commentaries the traditions of western Europe are well 
represented. Paul Warnefrid, a native of Friuli, was 2 monk at Monte 
Cassino but spent several years in Frankish territory. Hildemar was appar- 
ently a native of Frankland but spent some time in the diocese of Milan. 
The former wrote his work in the last decades of the eighth century, the 
latter during the second quarter of the ninth. Hildemar used Paul’s work 
as a basis and later commentators drew heavily on both. We stand therefore 
at the fountain head of much exegetical work of medieval times. 

The aim of both commentators was to express the ideal of the Benedictine 
monk as each conceived it to have been in the mind of the founder, but in 
doing so they necessarily give us insight into ideals and practices of their 
own day. In this we find the chief value of these commentaries as historical 
sources. Both these topics are summarized, in the work we are reviewing, 
under seven heads. First come the more external matters such as organiza- 
tion, the various offices, the discipline, occupations, and community life; 
these are followed up by studies of the spiritual and liturgical elements and 
finally of the ascetical ideals which were placed before the monk. Point 
by point comparison is made between the Rule and the explanations or 
observations of the expositors. Other sources are likewise drawn upon to 
complete the survey and help elucidate obscure passages. Interesting and 
instructive as this topical study is, we still miss a summing up regarding 
matters which are superadded to the wording of the Rule, as also regarding 
the few points in which these commentators differ from each other. 

Biographical and critical matters are treated partly in the first chapter, 
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partly in a Conclusion and an Appendix. Here also a brief survey is gi i 
of later commentators on the Rule. A bibliography and index complet 
the work, thus rendering it a very useful introduction into a new fie 


of study. 


Aucustn C. Wann, S.J. 


PascHALe P, Parente, S.T.D., Px.D. Quaestiones de Mystica T 
logia ad Mentem Pseudo-Areopagitae et Sanctorum Patrum. x-58. 194] 

In this study on the terminology of mysticism as it developed through 
the course of centuries from early Patristic times, Dr. Parente maintains that 
the words mysticism, contemplation, and asceticism had from the standpoin 
of their literal and historical origin one or other well-defined meanings in th 
beginning. In the course of time, however, these terms, especially the ten 
mysticism, acquired so many shades of meaning at the hands of the Ie 
adept that it became difficult to determine their original meaning. 

Thus the word “mystic” properly means in a strict sense what we tem 
infused or mystic contemplation today; in a wide sense any divine actid 
of the supernatural order; in a still wider sense it indicates any presence | 
action of God in nature itself. All these three meanings imply somethia 
secret, hidden, and divine. By analogy the word mystic means anything tha 
is either spiritually or symbolically understood of a material object, as 
mystical body or the expression “mystical rose.” Here too there is a hiddet 
and secret element, but not a divine one. In an improper sense the 
“mystic” means something vague, abstract, magic, hidden, poetical, visic 
etc. False mysticism belongs to this latter division. 4 

Dr. Parente also analyses the use of “contemplation” and “asceticism 
In its proper sense contemplation strictly refers to a simple gaze upon a tru 
as a result of a divine illumination and action—which is in reality infused 
mystic contemplation; in a wide sense it is acquired or active contempla' 
while in a still wider sense it is a careful and detailed observance or ¢ 
sideration of some object or fact. Of course improperly contemplation @ 
mean the whole spiritual life or any idle speculation. Asceticism im? 
strict proper sense means the pursuit of Christian perfection with the 
of God’s ordinary graces, while in a wide proper sense it also includes @ 
extraordinary mystic graces. Improperly it is used for the austerities of t 
ascetic life themselves. ‘These are briefly the results of his study which 
bases on the etymological origin of the words and their use in the Fath 
and approved authors. J 

Dr. Parente leans toward the Poulain school of mysticism, if one 
judge from the results of his study—historical though it be. His 


very informative, written in fine Latin but marred by a few misspellings: 
R. B. Erren, 











